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A FLOWER SERMON. 

HIS attractive picture illustrates an interest- 
ing service which was recently held ina - 
ionable English church, and which may pro g 
ve to qur own countrymen. The clergyman, 
isted by two curates, stood at the communion 
rails for half an hour or more before the com- 
mencement of the service, receiving bouquets from 
the children, who streamed up incessantly, accom- 
panied generally by mammas, or aunts, or attend- 
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ants, the children for the most part very richly 
dressed, and the whole thing having an air of 


| exclusiveness and high social form, though the 


chapel itself was plain and uninteresting. 

The clergyman who received the flowers ar- 
ranged them on the communion table, and on two 
sloping boards covered with green baize on either 
side, and finally, when these were covered, and 
some exceptionally huge bunches were handed in 
at a side door, the steps in front of the commun- 
ion table were covered. The service then com- 
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menced, and was very short, consisting principally 
of hymns, followed by a short sermon. 

The combined effects of slow organ music (beau- 
tifully played), the constant current of sweet young 
faces, and the fragrance of the flowers were very 
impressive. A great difference was evident in the 
degree of self-possession in the children, some 
being exceedingly flushed with excitement, a few 
were pale with nervousness, but the greater num- 
ber, especially the elder ones (they were mostly 
girls), held themselves with an admirable and al- 
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most amusing firmness and dignity of port, which 
was evidently the 1 t of maternal example, and 
which was fully uined on seeing the street 
crowded with waiting carriages and alert footmen. 


House and Visiting Toilettes, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 13. 
Fig. 1.—Hovcse Toierre. ' graceful dress 
is of steel blue satin and India cashmere of the 
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same color, but deeper shade. The skirt has a 
long train of the cashmere, trimmed with a shell- 
pleating of Breton lace, and opening in curtain 
fashion over a tablier of satin laid in religteuse 
pleating. The back of the train is lined through- 
out with white alpaca. The matinée corsage is 
long, and follows the outlines of the figure with- 
out being closely fitted. It is made of the India 
cashmere, edged with two pleatings, one of which 
is satin and the other lace. The sleeves have 
two lace frills falling toward the hand, surmount- 
ed by a shell-pleating, which is draped with sat- 
in, and held by a bow. The fichu of soft white 
India muslin trimmed with lace is crossed at the 
throat, and fastened again at the waist line. 

Fig. 2.—This handsome toilette for carriage 
visiting has a black satin de Lyon dreas, with a 
deep apron and flowing demi-train edged with 
knife-pleating. The visite cloak is of black vel- 
vet, trimmed with passementerie and fringe. The 
bonnet, in a new modification of the Cabriolet 
shape, is of black velvet, piped on the edge with 
satin; the strings are black satin ribbon, and 
the ostrich plumes are also black; the bird is a 
paroquet of dark green and old-gold-color. 





AT CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 
At Christmas-tide the fields are bare, 
A shiver of frost is in the air; 
The wind blows keen across the wold, 
Gone is the autumn’s glimmer of gold. 
But lo! a red rose opens wide 
In the glowing light of the ingle-side— 
A rose whose fragrance, sweet and far, 
Is shed at the beaming of Bethlehem’s star; 
And once again the angels sing 
That Love is heaven, and Christ is King. 


At Christmas-tide the children go 

With dancing footsteps over the snow ,; 

At Christmas-tide the world is bright 

With the sudden splendor that thrilled the night, 
And made the dawn a shining way, 

When first earth wakened to Christmas-day. 
Ah! hide your faces, churls and rude, 

For none have a heart to share your mood. 
At Christmas-tide the open hand 

Scatters its bounty o’er sea and land, 

And none are left to grieve alone, 

For Love is heaven, and claims its own. 


At Christmas-tide are chiming bells: 

Oh! silvery clear their cadence swells. 
They smite the cold of arctic plains; 

They ripple through falling of tropic rains ; 
In palaces men pause to hear 

The wonderful message of peace and cheer; 
In lowly huts the peasants pray 

With blessing to God for the happy day ; 
On every breeze the joy is borne 

Around the globe on the Christmas morn ; 
And loud once more the angels sing 

That Love is heaven, and Christ is King. 


At Christmas-tide, in alb and cope, 

The priest uplifts the anthem of hope; 
But each true heart that casts its care 
On the sweet Christ-child hath unaware 
A more than priestly chrism poured 
Upon it, down from the mighty Lord; 
And grateful spirits haste to lay 

Gifts at His feet on the Christmas-day , 
While high above the seraphs sing 

That Love is heaven, and Christ is King. 
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CH Our next Number will contain a large 
and rich variely of full-sized patterns, tllustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ House, Visiting, 
and Evening Dresses ; Sorties de Bal, Fraises, 
and Evening Cotffures; Girls and Boys’ Suits, 
Fur Caps, and Collars; Crochet and Knitted 
FToods, Vests, Fackets, Leggings, etc. ; Fancy-work 
Articles, Embroidery Patterns, etc. The same 
Number will contain and a large double-page 
Christmas illustration by THOMAS Nasi, and 
another Christmas picture by WOOLF, with a 
brilliant array of stories, essays, Poems, and use- 
Sud miscellany. 





Sor December 27 will be issued the seventh Num- 
ber of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, containing 
another installment of GEORGE MACDONALD’s 
story, with an illustration by FREDERICKS, and 
other interesting stories, pictures, etc., for young 
readers. 

The Christmas issue of HARPER’s YOUNG 
PEOPLE will be sent out with the Number of 
VIARPER’S WEEKLY for January 3, 1880. /t 
will be a handsome and attractive journal of Six- 
teen Pages, beautifully illustrated, and containing 
a great variely of interesting reading matter. 





CRYING OVER SPILT MILK. 


HERE are some people so unfortunately 
constituted that they can not as easily 
appreciate the blessings that belong to them 
as those which they have missed; who are 
perpetually groaning over something lost, 
or denied, or wasted, to the disparagement 
of the goods the gods have provided. Ifa 
dish is broken or a garment rent, instead 
of quietly making the best of it, since no 
amount of chafing or crying will restore any 
injured article to its pristine glory, they re- 
cur again and again to the disaster, till one 
might suppose nothing less than a convul- 
sion of nature would demand such a hue and 
ery. A stolen purse is a text on which in- 
finite changes may be rung among this class; 
and one wight believe that the loss of a 





night’s sleep could be readily repaired by 
weeping and gnashing of teeth, while the 
lamentations of JEREMIAH are weak com- 
pared to the bewailing they make over a 
ruined enterprise or a fickle lover. With all 
their howling, they only succeed in publish- 
ing their misfortunes to a world that thinks 
no better of them for suffering failures, and 
in annoying their friends, without mending 
their estate or recovering the lover. 

“We have gains for all our losses,” says 
the verse, but surely the gain is not to be 
secured by making ourselves and every- 
body about us miserable on account of our 
mishaps; the one who bears with fortitude 
calamities which, great or small, are beyond 
her control, wins whatever advantage there 
is to be derived from them, and makes ad- 
versities, no less than prosperity, minister to 
her development. If our friends disappoint 
us, bemoaning will not recompense us; if 
“youth, the dream, departs,” deploring it 
will only hasten the ravages of time; if 
inoths corrupt our furs, fretting will not act 
as an exterminator; though the early frost 
kills our favorite roots, “for violets dead, 
the sweetest showers can ne’er make grow 
again.” i 

Although we are well aware that crying 
over spilt milk is but so much wasted time 
and energy, yet many of us practice it with 
a total disregard of consequences, which 
would be heroic if used in a more unselfish 
cause. In the mean while there is a sort 
of hopeless pleasure in sorrowing over the 
spilt milk, which, however blue or sour it 
may have seemed when ours, becomes all 
that milk should be the instant it leaves 
our grasp. ‘Blessings brighten as they take 
their flight,” and sometimes it is only when 
we have lost a thing that we grow capable 
of estimating its value, and discover how 
necessary it, was to our well-being. It is 
cold comfort, perhaps, but one which we are 
apt to hug, to reflect with bitterness upon 
what a different aspect the world would 
wear for us if certain pails of milk we wot 
of had not miscarried ; if Angelina had mar- 
ried old Goldpill, instead of a country par- 
son; if Aunt Goodenough had remembered 
us in her will, instead of the Feejee Island- 
ers; if the lover of our youth had proposed 
in person, instead of trusting tender avow- 
als to the mercies of the postman. 





THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


NHE holiday season has| become the Chil- 
dren’s Kingdom. For them is the clear 
winter air made fragraut with the spicy 
breath of Christmas trees. For them love 
labors for precedent weeks and months at 
manifold creations. For them the music 
swells, the tapers glance, the mummers 
play, fairy-land is made visible. To them 
all the delight which unsated childhood 
ean know is offered in the name of a Child. 
Best of all is the new atmosphere of love 
which they feel. In some households the 
expression of affection is neglected, the lit- 
tle observances of tenderness fall into dis- 
use. In others, alas! the tenderness itself 
is absent. The Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children might reach its hu- 
mane hand into very handsome houses, and 
rescue from very decorous parents the 
wounded spirit and starving heart of many 
a little one. 

There is a multitude of fathers to whom 
the children are an amusement for a leisure 
hour, a source of prid® and pleasure when 
they are pretty and well dressed and happy. 
But if the paternal humor changes, or the 
filial temper clouds, then they are bores, 
pests, disturbers of the peace, to be kept 
until repentance in some prison-house up 
stairs. There are mothers too many whose 
maternal instinct is a conscience, not a de- 
light; who hold that their duty is done if 
the child wants for nothing, and has the 
proper guardian in nurse or governess. But 
they are not interested in the little individ- 
ual soul that is daily facing some new mys- 
tery of life. It is not on their level. It 
wearies and disturbs them. 

Yet on Christmas morning and on New- 
Year’s Day even these fathers and mothers 
feel a new delight in their children from 
having tried to delight them. The conven- 
tional greeting is warm and sincere. There 
are kisses and sweet words, and the little 
ones feel that never was day so fair or lot so 
happy as theirs. In their hearts, and some- 
times with their lips, they wonder why ev- 
ery day might not be like these enchanted 
mornings. And at this blessed Christmas- 
tide may they not be answered with the 
cheerful prophecy that it shall be? 

For every day is as much the opening of a 
new year to us all as the radiant festival 
which we crown with honor, and that joy in 
childhood and reverence for it which Christ- 
mas teaches us should be a perennial mood. 
The child’s native air is love and sympathy, 
constant, cherishing, unquestioned, as the 
light, without which there can be no healthy 
growth. Gentleness breeds gentleness. If 
the love of children be not a strong instinct 





within us, it will grow as a virtue by care- 


.ful cultivation. 


And perhaps no virtue is so essentially its 
own reward. To look deep down into the 
sweet, translucent soul of a child, to put 
one’s self in relation with its fresh, eager in- 
telligence, to win its undivided, generous 
trust, is to know, perhaps, the purest felicity 
which these mortal limitations permit. Stu- 
pid and troublesome and a vexation have 
we dared to call them? Oh, we of little 
thought! Where do we go in society that 
the stupid and the troublesome and the vex- 
atious do not gibe our hearts? How do we 
not conceal our weariness, and smile, and 
answer, and pretend that we like the things 
we loathe! 

And we do this that we may not give the 
pain which an honest yawn, a frank objur- 
gation, a genuine snub, would inflict. If, 
then, we can tolerate the inanities, the cru- 
dities, the sillinesses, of people who are 
nothing to us, shall we not be patient with 
the sweet importunities of our children? A 
rebuff, a snub, is as cruel to them as a blow; 
crueler, since the mind is a more sensitive 
organism than the body. 

If the children’s noise distracts us, let us 
smile and escape, or, still smiling, skillfully 
subdue, remembering piano-forte recitals or 
vocal exhibitions not less distracting, for 
which we smiled, and said “Thank you,” 
and which we could neither escape nor 
subdue. If their frank, endless questions, 
springing from an insatiable capacity for 
knowledge, bore us, let us answer tenderly, 
carefully, clearly, recalling the vapid inquir- 
ies of the gossiping and the curious among 
our elder acquaintance, which we satisfy 
with unvarying civility. 

Children are honest, fearless, original. 
Can that high praise be given to all our 
calling list? Is it not worth while to culti- 
vate the possessors of these delightful qual- 
ities? More than all, they are responsive. 
What we sow in their quick natures we 
shall surely reap. . If it be the seed of im- 
patience, of inattention, of incivility, of care- 
less misunderstanding, that we drop, there 
shall grow a bitter crop of alienation, of 
stubbornness, of mistrust. 

On the threshold of the new-year, and 
within hearing of the Christmas bells, may 
all fathers and mothers see to it that their 
holiday gift to the children—the gift that 
shall not wear out, nor grow shabby, nor 
cease to please—be a limitless patience and 
sweetness! The little ones love love. That 
will content them, though the stocking be 
but lean, and the tapers on the Christmas 
tree but few. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From Ovr Own CorresronpEnt. } 

A new Davenport Brothers’ Trick.—The Prince of 
Wales and his Rabbits.—Landed Estates.—Living 
under Water. 

rFPXHERE are some rogueries (such as those one 

reads of in Gil Blas) so immensely funny 

that unless one is of an exceptionally serious dis- 
position—which is my case, but then I can make 
allowances for others—one can not help forgiving 
them by reason of their fun. Our pity for the 
victim, our indignation against the rogue, are over- 
whelmed by our sense of humor. A case in point 
happened last week. The sufferer, a most respect- 
able boiler-maker, had a weakness for gymnas- 
tics, and besought one of those peripatetic ath- 
letes who do “the Davenport Brothers” in the 
streets to show him how it was done. After be- 
ing treated at several public-houses, the professor 
of rope-tying agreed to give the desired lesson, 
and the boiler-maker took off his coat, hat, and 
waistcoat, and was very securely tied up. He had 
expressed his opinion that he could get out of the 
ropes as easily as the other; but when it came to 
the test, he could not stir a finger. Then the ac- 
robag took up his hat and the boiler-maker’s hat, 
as also his coat and waistcoat, and walked off, 
while his pupil remained tied and bound for an 
hour or two till a boy came by and cut the ropes. 
The previous friendship and confidence between 
them greatly heightened the effect of this catas- 
trophe, which in its way reminds one of the hard 
case of a gentleman in the last century whose hat 
had been snatched off by a thief, and who was 
assisted and encouraged in the pursuit by a sym- 
pathizing stranger who kept pace beside him. 

“Run! run!” cried the latter, “ or you will cer- 
tainly lose your hat.” 

“T can’t run another step,” panted the other. 

“ Are you quite sure, my good sir?” 

“ Quite—quite sure,” was the painful reply. 

“Then hanged if I don’t have your wig too!” 
cried the stranger, and snatched it off and ran 
away with it. 

In these days of agricultural distress and dis- 
content it is a pleasure to hear of the peasant be- 
ing pleased with his prince. A man taken up 
for poaching asserted last week that he had never 
been in trouble before, nor nobody else at San- 
dringham. 

“ How so ?” inquired the bench. 

“ Because at Sandringham,” he said, “no mat- 
ter how poor we were, we had only to go up to 
‘the House,’ and the Prince’s orders were as we 
were to have a rabbit.” 

There has been great delight expressed in Lon- 
don drawing-rooms at this munificence. One lady, 
however, was curious to know how it was cooked, 
for if the man was so very poor, she urged, he 
probably had not the means of cooking it. 








“My dear madam,” said a well-known M.P., 
“it was toasted, for it being Albert Edward’s, it 
was necessarily a Welsh rabbit.” 

With the revival of trade, the scheme of the 
Channel Tunnel is cropping up again, but for my 
part I have no desire to see it consummated. 
After all, our great desideratum is the Parisian 
accent, and that can come over by telephone, now 
that “the inductions” have, as it seems, been re- 
duced toa minimum. And yet I can’t quite be- 
lieve that story of the scientific gentleman in the 
City who has a house near the Crystal Palace con- 
nected with his office by this ingenious instru- 
ment, and who, when he dines out in London, 
wishes “ Good-night” to all his children, just as 
though he was in their nursery. 

“Good-night, darling; happy dreams.” 

“ Good-night, papa ; I hope you will enjoy your- 
self at dinner.” 

If it is really true, one can now become a do- 
mestic character at a very small personal incon- 
venience. 

No one seems to have any sympathy with the 
monster gun—the brother to that which exploded 
in the Mediterranean—which is to be loaded till 
it bursts. The object of the experiment is to con- 
vince Jack Tar that the sole reason of the acci- 
dent was that the gun had two charges inside it 
instead of one. But it seems a very expensive 
way of proving the thing. Moreover, I feel a 
pang of pity for the poor thing, which, having 
done all it can, is designedly overtasked. 

There are some people in the world, it seems, 
who are positively made unhappy by the reflec- 
tion that other people are being made comfort- 
able. One would really have thought that the 
system of dining saloons on railways which we 
have just borrowed from you would have been 
hailed with satisfaction by every one, except the 
refreshment contractors at the stations. To any 
one, in particular, who has had to travel long dis- 
tances it is an immense boon to find himself in- 
dependent of the scalding soup, the stale sand- 
wiches, the fatal pastry, which he has hitherto 
been compelled to devour during the “ten min- 
utes allowed for refreshments.” A Mr. Dawson 
Burns, however, has written, it appears, to our 
Home Secretary, to state that a body of persons 
of whom he is the mouth-piece are “ pained” to 
find that there is to be any improvement in this 
respect, since it is “ obviously an extension of the 
liquor traffic.” This is the sort of fanatic folly 
that does more harm to the cause of true tem- 
perance than the erection of a thousand gin 
palaces. 

In these days of extreme depression of the 
landed interest it may be interesting to recall to 
the recollection of my readers the following lines, 
written ten years ago by one of the most popular 
of British authors: “Certainly a landed estate is 
‘an animal with its mouth always open,’ but com- 
pare the physical perceptions and enjoyments of 
landed estate with that of consols and securities. 
Can I get me rosy cheeks, health, and good humor 
riding up and down my Peruvian bonds? Can I 
go out shooting on my parchments, and in sum- 
mer sit under the shadow of my mortgage deed, 
and bob for commas and troll for semicolons in 
my river of ink that meanders through my mea- 
dow of sheep-skins ?- Wherefore I think land will 
always tempt even the knowing ones, until some 
vital change shall take place in society; for in- 
stance, till the globe makes its exit in smoke, and 
the blue curtain comes down on the creation.” 

A great deal of annoyance has been expressed 
by our papers that one Captain Berkeley, of the 
Royal Navy, should have been elected on the 
School Board for Chelsea, the objection to him 
being that he can’t spell. “I should well deserv 
to be expelled,” he writes. ‘ The various xewspe- 
per do not choose to put tHet in. I have been 
described as a foolish officier, and no dowbt and in 
conclusien,” ete., ete. But, after all, this gallant 
“ officier” is consistent, for he is against educa- 
tion generally. Moreover, his spelling is so ex- 
ceedingly atrocious that I doubt if simply going 
to school would do him any good; it may there- 
fore have been thought necessary to put him on 
the School Board. 

If the new experiments at the Polytechnic in 
connection with living under water should turn 
out practicable, it will be a great boon. The 
Lancet has been observing them with a scientific 
eye, and thinks there is a good dealinthem. The 
point which excites wonder in its scientific breast 
is what the amphibious gentleman does with his 
air—for he must have air—which does not bub- 
ble up to the surface, as in the case of the ordi- 
nary diver. If the thing can be carried out, it 
will be most important to an overpopulated coun- 
try like our own. For there will not only be the 
land to live in, but the water. There will be lake- 
dwellers as of old, but with no necessity for build- 
ing their houses upon piles; the rivers will be 
alive with ground-floor lodgers, and even in shal- 
low waters round the coast there will be accom- 
modation for a great number of people. The 
worst of it is that that admirable remedy for Ire- 
land—now more needed than ever—and so rec- 
ommended -by statesmen of all parties, viz., that 
of putting it under water for ten minutes, will no 
longer be available. The Home-Rulers and the 
Fenians and the anti-rent people would come up 
again all alive, and kicking (against authority), 
worse than ever. My favorite joke, too (copy- 
right), directed against all this public enthusiasm 
about the military, that, after all’s said, it is bet- 
ter to be under fire than under water, will lose 
its point. On the other hand, there will be con- 
siderable social advantages. When a bore comes 
to call upon you in the country, he is at present not 
to be avoided; your servant discovers you some- 
where about the grounds, and brings you in for 
the torture; but this Polytechnic discovery will 
enable you to pass an hour perdu, and very agree- 
ably, at the bottom of your pond, till the wretch 
loses patience and goes his way. Then think of 
the fishing ! 

The Lancet has also discovered that we ought 
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to go about this wintry weather in white The 
housewife in Proverbs who “ was not afraid of 
the snow for her household,” because they were 
“clothed with scarlet,” was, it appears, in error. 
She should have made them garments like the 
snow. ‘“Light-colored substances approaching 
to white do not part with their heat,” says the 
Lancet, “so readily as dark,” which may be very 
true; but have they any heat to start with? Sci- 
ence draws our attention to the fact that the po- 
lar bear wears a wedding garment, and the bear 
of warmer climates a funereal one; yet somehow 
those white water-proofs which the coachmen of 
the fashionable world now wear give one a shud- 
der to look at them; and even if light clothes 
are warmer, people should not be so selfish as to 
give other people shudders by wearing them. 
At all events, I shall not wear white ducks this 
weather till they become much more general. 
R. Kemsie, of London. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TURBANS AND FANCHONS. 


‘. oe bonnets are the favorite shape for 

young ladies. They consist merely of a large 
round crown, with or without drooping fringe or 
quilling in front, but invariably have strings of 
satin ribbon that fasten under a bow of long 
loops and short ends just behind the left ear. 
This bonnet is worn quite far back on the head, 
and displays the front hair. It may be simply a 
soft pouf crown of satin, black, garnet, dark green, 
or gendarme blue, edged with two tiny box-pleat- 
ings, and completed by the great bow on the left 
side, or else it may be embroidered with jet beads, 
and edged with a fringe of beads. Other turbans 
are made of dark satin plain on a stiff frame, 
and softened by a carelessly folded bias scarf of 
Oriental silk in a gay combination of colors. Still 
others have a band of feathers around the crown, 
made up of small bits of breast and neck feath- 
ers, while another fancy is that of having the 
head of an owl stuck on the left side, or perhaps 
a small parrot lies there as if asleep or dead. 
The fur-trimmed turbans introduced last winter 
were so becoming that they will find favor again, 
especially when used to match dresses trimmed 
with fur. 

The Fanchon, or handkerchief-shaped bonnet, 
is again revived, and is liked because it is so uni- 
versally becoming, and is so simple that a lady 
can make it without the aid of a milliner. The 
small frame is pointed in front, lies flat on the 
top of the head, and has no crown. It is very 
pretty when covered with red or black satin, 
across which rows of black beaded Breton lace 
are slightly gathered. Some large loops of black 
satin or of garnet ribbon form a bow on top quite 
far back, which is partly covered by the beaded 
lace. The strings are then of black satin ribbon, 
edged on the lower side with lace or with the 
new curled fringe, or else they are made of dou- 
bled net similarly trimmed; these strings fasten 
under the chin, not on the side. 


LADIES’ SURTOUTS, ETC. 


Cloth surtouts shaped like the heavy overcoats 
worn by gentlemen are favorite garments with 
ladies this season. They were intended original- 
ly for rainy-day garments and for travelling, but 
they are so trim and jaunty that ladies buy them 
in light creamy brown cloths, and wear them on 
the street in the brightest days; indeed, they are 
made in many cases to serve as part of a suit in- 
stead of a polonaise, any short dark round skirt 
completing the costume. They reach almost to 
the ankles, are double-breasted, yet nearly closed 
at the throat, with a rolling collar; they have 
short side forms in the back, and the middle seam 
is left open from the waist line down; large square 
pocket flaps are placed at the waist line, and there 
is a small breast pocket. Made of checked Eng- 
lish homespun cloth, they cost $10 50; very nice 
black cloth surtouts are sold for $18 50, and there 
is great variety in the garments sold for from $9 
upward. English coats, both skirted and plain, 
are now preferred in cream and snuff brown 
shades rather than in the black and navy blue 
cloths so long worn. They have collars of velvet 
or of plush of darker shades, with cuffs and pock- 
ets to match, and cost from $9 50 to $20. These 
are the most popular wraps for general wear, as 
they may be worn with dresses of any of the stylish 
winter colors, and look especially well with brown 
or dark green dresses. For more dressy wraps, 
black or gray cloth cloaks are sold with upper 
capes in front, or else half-sleeves that fall low 
in Dolman style. Still handsomer are the satin 
de Lyon and armure silk cloaks, warmly wadded, 
and elaborately trimmed with jet passementerie 
and curled fringe. 


FANCIFUL ARTICLES FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Among the pretty things brought from Vienna 
for holiday gifts are the leather articles, which it 
is the fashion this year to have in light shades of 
cream, gray, Olive, or else in black. Card cases 
with tablets for memoranda, round purses for 
coins, and porte-monnaies come in light leather, 
finished inside with finest calf, or else satin, and 
ornamented with embossed figures, or painting, 
or embroidery, or else with an ivory-like sub- 
stance that will not break, and is not celluloid; 
this raised white decoration shows scenes from 
“Faust,” or “ Herman and Dorothea,” and gives 
famous landscapes. Small square pocket-books 
with cord handles, and larger bags for sewing or 
for shopping, are shown in the new light leather, 
and there are cigar cases and note-books for gen- 
tlemen. Card cases made of cork are new this 
season, and are inexpensive, costing only $1 18. 
Shark-skin, in mottled black and white, is also 
new and pretty for purses; and there are others 
of the grained alligator-skin in natural light 
brown, in colors, and in black. 

The new articles in wood are in real ebony, in 








ebonized wood, and in the favorite olive-wood. 
Those of the dull black real ebony are decorated 
to represent old gold figures in relief in Louis 
Treize designs. These are expensive, the tiniest 
match safe costing $3 50, or an inkstand with 
pen tray is $4 75. A smoker’s lamp has a place 
for cigars, matches, and an ash-receiver. In the 
less expensive ebonized wood, blackened by be- 
ing immersed in a chemical preparation, are many 
things decorated by colored paintings of flowers. 
Among these are compact portfolios in book form 
for holding paper, pens, cards, and stamps; these 
cost $2 50, while covers for memoranda pads, 
with a pencil attached, are $1 25. Inkstands, 
card boxes, glove boxes, jewel cases, cigar boxes, 
handkerchief boxes, and pen trays are all in this 
pretty wood. In the light olive-woods are small 
pieces for the desk, such as a horseshoe pen rack 
standing like an easel; a calendar, also on an ea- 
sel; a cover for memoranda pads; paper-knives ; 
pens and pencils of quaint designs; and the new 
jockey-cap inkstand with spring top. The jockey 
and horse ornaments are used profusely this win- 
ter on gifts for gentlemen. 

A tiny bird is perched on many of the brass 
and silvered ornaments, and is as decided a fea- 
ture in such things as the jockey caprice just 
noted on wooden articles. Brass candlesticks are 
low, and have a metallic bird perched on the tray; 
an inkstand of dull brass has a bird holding the 
pens on a tray; vases of engraved glass have 
brass stands on which a bird rests, and there 
are paper-weights representing a bird in colored 
metals. Silvered ornaments represent dull old 
silver, or else they are of nickel and brass com- 
bined ; indeed, a combination of silver and brass 
is more the caprice of the moment than either 
metal used alone. Porcelain, especially that of 
Longwy and Kioto, is used as part of brass orna- 
ments, such as lamps, candlesticks, and vases. 

For mantel ornaments French bisque statuettes 
in spirited and exaggerated designs, most artistic- 
ally colored, are in especial favor. A pair of In- 
croyables in the Directoire dress is shown, and 
these may be had in three different sizes: the 
medium size costs $35. Paul and Virginia are 
another graceful pair, and there are quaint pea- 
sants and fishermen, while a sleepy boy represents 
Idleness, and a studious girl is Industry. The 
same subjects are represented in terra cotta, and 
in the new combination of metal covered with 
porcelain, called métallo-céramique. 

JEWELRY. 

Very simple jewelry is now worn. The dia- 
mond ear-rings and gold necklaces seen in street 
cars and with walking dresses during the shoddy 
period are fast disappearing with the return to 
simple dressing. The absence of all jewelry in 
the daytime is the rule with many ladies of taste, 
while others have abandoned all merely orna- 
mental pieces with street costumes, reserving their 
gems for evening and full-dress toilettes, where 
display is more appropriate. The useful articles 
that are almost necessary to complete a lady’s 
dress are the brooch, sleeve-buttons, and a very 
modest watch chain, and when any fanciful piece 
is now added to these, it is not the locket or pend- 
ant lately in favor, but some curious bracelet, 
not a bangle, but a slender band, or else a ser- 
pentine gold braid that is twined around the 
wrist to keep the long glove smooth, or perhaps 
it is thrust higher up the arm out of sight, and 
worn as a token or a talisman. 

The favorite brooch is the useful shape, long 
and slender, with a strong pin, and is known as 
the lace pin, because of the prevailing fashion of 
wearing lace on the throat and bust. This style 
is used for diamonds and pearls, as well as for 
the simple gold or silver brooches worn in the 
morning. For diamonds there is an Etruscan 
gold band, or, better still, a frame in which the 
pendent diamonds swing. This is the popular 
design for a diamond brooch, but more rare ones 
represent a long spray of flowers with the foliage 
of incrusted diamonds, and a ruby in the centre 
of a wild rose, or else rose-buds of pearls of dif- 
ferent colors, such as the pink pearl, the yellow, 
like a tea-rose, or the pear-shaped white pearl. 
Rich colored stones, such as the ruby, sapphire, or 
emerald, are now combined with diamonds. Some- 
times there is a massive bar of gold with a single 
diamond sunk in the centre ; this makes an elegant 
and durable brooch. Stones are mounted in more 
solid work than formerly, and diamonds look es- 
pecially well when set in silver. What is called 
the gypsy setting, where the diamond is imbedded 
in the gold, is more fashionable than the knife- 
edge setting that merely caught the stones. Col- 
ored stones, such as rubies, the moon-stone, cat’s- 
eyes or sapphires, are mounted in this way, and 
are en cabochon, that is, merely polished on the 
upper surface without being cut in facets as dia- 
monds are. Asa rival to the straight “lace pin,” 
those of crescent shape are perhaps most liked. 
When diamonds are the jewels used, they are 
either massed in silver or imbedded in gold. Next 
in favor are the colored pearls swinging from an 
Etruscan gold bar. Sometimes the pearls are 
shaded from black, through gray and silver, to 
white. Sometimes they are all cream-color, or 
else all pink. A novelty is a massive knot of 
yellow gold with a swinging horseshoe of pre- 
cious stones. The plain gold iace pins are not 
nearly so large as those of last season, and are 
best liked when very light and slender and in 
some artistic design. A long round bar with a 
pine cone at each end is a pretty brooch, at $5. 
A favorite pattern is geranium leaves of pale 
green-tinted gold ; the Japanese and the Cesnola 
patterns are quaint and tasteful. 

Sleeve-buttons are quite large, and the square 
patterns so much worn by gentlemen are also in 
favor for ladies. The linked buttons now pre- 
ferred have a gold bar to pass through one but- 
ton-hole, and an ornamental button through the 
other. Sets of gold jewelry are seldom sold now- 
adays, as it is the custom to buy different and 
fanciful pieces; hence the prices are much less 





than formerly, and the set of lace pin and tiny 
ear-rings is sold for $20 up to $40 or $50. Ifa 
lady insists upon wearing gold ear-rings, she is 
advised that the smallest ones are the most styl- 
ish, representing a tiny daisy, or a clover leaf, or 
a pine cone resting against the lobe of the ear, 
and costing from $3 50 to $5; for more expen- 
sive ones are pendent balls of Etruscan gold, for 
$7 50, or else the ball is studded with turquoises 
or pearls, for $14 50 to $18. To conceal soli- 
taire diamond ear-rings for safe-keeping when 
ladies wear them in the daytime are balls of gold 
that clasp around the diamonds, incasing them 
entirely. 

As we have said, the one fanciful piece of jew- 
elry now worn is the bracelet, and some ladies go 
so far as to wear it instead of the linen cuff or 
other lingerie at the wrist, which it can never re- 
place. For this purpose the serpent bracelet is 
used, as it is flexible, and may be made to clasp 
any part of the arm and remain stationary. The 
wide gold bands are abandoned for dress, and in- 
stead is a very thin light band of gold, with an 
ornamental medallion, or spray, or horseshoe of 
diamonds or colored stones, on top of the arm. 
Still another fanciful piece of jewelry is the gypsy 
ring—a massive gold finger-ring, with a diamond, 
or sapphire, or ruby, or perhaps all three, set deep 
in the gold, showing only the surface of the stone. 
The necklaces of gold are in Eastern designs, made 
up of swinging pendants, but when a jewelled 
locket or a single valuable pendant is worn, it is 
attached to a very light slender chain, which may 
be partly platinum or it may be all gold. Watch 
chains for ladies are like the short bar chains 
worn by gentlemen, or else they are chatelaines 
suspended from a pin on one side. 

Large carbuncles are revived, and are with gar- 
nets coming to be the fashionable stones. The 
garnets are not the small Bohemian clusters, but 
single large stones, and, like the carbuncles, they 
are mounted with very little gold visible. Silver 
jewelry is the most inexpensive of tasteful styles, 
a quaint brooch costing $3 only. An extravagant 
novelty is the use of gold or silver pins for the 
toilette, just as ordinary pins are now used ; those 
of silver in various sizes cost from 15 cents to 75 
cents each, according to size; gold pins, some of 
which have pearl heads, cost $1 to $6 each. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; Stern Brotuers; Tirrany & 
Co.; and Tueopore B. Srarr. 











PERSONAL. 


Ir may interest some of our lady readers to 
know that the twin daughters of Viscountess 
MANDEVILLE (formerly Miss YznaGa, of this 
city) have just been christened, Mrs. WILLIAM 
K. VANDERBILT, of New York, standing as god- 
mother to the little Lady ALVA MontTaGvug, and 
Miss De RoruscuHixp, of London, as godmother 
to the Lady ALICE MONTAGUE. 

—Mrs. MARGARET TURPEY died a few days 
since, in Flushing, at the authenticated age of 
one hundred and ten years. Until the death of 
her grandson she supported herself by the work 
of her own hands, mostly knitting, at which she 
was very skillful. Until a few months before 
her death she enjoyed very good health, and for 
the last twenty years had not visibly failed. To 
Visitors who sometimes doubted her great age 
she used to say, ‘‘I am an old woman indeed, 
and if I did not know better, ’'d be thinking 
God had clean forgotten me.” 

—Apropos of the Secretary of the Treasury, a 
lady gives this pleasant ** personal.’? ‘* Mr. SHER- 
MAN is a pure man, and in his family a model of 
kindness. His wife is not a brilliant but a very 
good woman, and they are like cousins together. 
Several years ago they resolved, as they had no 
children, toadoptone. Mrs. SHERMAN went out 
to Mansfield to select a babe for adoption. Mr. 
SHERMAN sent for a lady one day while she was 
gone, and said, ‘ Now just see here: I have a dis- 
patch from Mrs. SHERMAN.’ The dispatch read, 
‘JOHN SHERMAN, I am bringing twins.’ Well, 
he laughed, and thought it a real comfortable 
joke. The night they came he gave up his own 
bed to these little strangers, and took an attic 
room. One of them died afterward, and the 
other has grown up a close likeness of their 
adopted futher. Some of the other branches of 
the family were not well pleased at the graft- 
ing, but it has become a matter of fact. SHER- 
MAN,”’ said this lady, ‘is possessed of far more 
power than he uses. His influence in Ohio is 
altogether greater than he cares to exercise.”’ 

—The RoruscuHiLps have lately paid in Eng- 
land $975,000 probate and $600,000 legacy duty. 

—The Rev. CHakLEs Scott gives the following 
statistics of ministers in Great Britain: Episco- 
pal, 25,163; Congregational, 5246; Presbyterian, 
4951; Methodist, 3969. Total, 39,349. 

—sir Joun Lussock states, in a recent num- 
ber of the Nineteenth Century, that bank-notes 
were invented by the Chinese about 119 B.c. 
The court being then sadly in need of something 
in the greenback way, hit upon the following de- 
vice: When any princes or courtiers entered the 
imperial presence, it was customary to cover the 
face with a piece of skin. It was first decreed 
that for this purpose the skin of a certain white 
deer, kept in one of the royal parks, should alone 
be employed, and then these skins, which ap- 
pear to have passed from one noble to another, 
were sold for a high price. ‘True bank-notes are 
believed to have come into vogue in China about 
800 a.D., and were called feyt sien, or flying 
money. 

—Father Hyactntue has still a strong hold 
on the people of Paris. Recently he delivered 
a lecture on Paganism, which drew an audience 
of tifteen thousand persons, 

—The trousseau given to the new Queen of 
Spain is something to excite the interest of those 
who possess fine taste in apparel, or who like to 
read about it, or are curious as to what is about 
the correct assortment for a queen to commence 
keeping house with, supposing that she had, be- 
sides, a little stock of her own. It contains in 
all some twenty-five dresses. The one worn on 
her state entry into Madrid is exceedingly hand- 
some. It is red and yellow—the Spanish colors 
—and consists of a tight-fitting yellow satin body 
cut en ceur and trimmed with scarlet “ ruching,” 


. the sleeves puffy and slashed between shoulder 


andelbow. The skirt is likewise of yellow satin, 





the train of scarlet velvet, beautifully worked 
with the arms of Spain strewn over it. The fan 
is of black ostrich feathers, each of which is 
ablaze with fiery rubies and golden topazes. 
Twelve dozen of each article of linen have been 

rovided. One of the most remarkable features 
in the collection are the stockings, of which 
there is an endless variety. The finest of these 
are of cashmere wool, and cost the trifle of sev- 
enty florins per pair. The satin bed-covers ‘are 
also worth mention, on account of the working 
of the united Spanish and Austrian arms with 
which they are adorned. The handkerchiefs, of 
which there are 500, are marked “ Cristie” (her 
Highness’s petit nom), the work imitating her 
own handwriting. 

—The London Spectator says that the late Mr. 
DELANE, of the Times, although he never wrote 
leading editorial articles, wrote “astonishingly 
able notes.” 

—Madame Tane Pao, the wife of the Chinese 
minister to Germany, is now on her way to join 
her husband at Berlin. She will be the first Asi- 
atic lady who has been presented at the German 
court. 

—A very respectable farmer is Dr. GLENN, of 
California, who this year harvested 45,000 acres 
of wheat, gore ee ,000 bushels. To do the 
farm-work required the labor of four hundred 
double teams. 

—Captain WitiiamM ArTaurR, the new naval 
attache of the British legation at Washington, 
has received six medals of honor. 

—It is on record that Meyer ANSELM, the 
founder of the house of RoTHSCHILD, entered 
Hanover, in 1763, barefoot, and with a bundle of 
rags on his back. ‘The present capital of the 
different ROTHSCHILD houses is said to be at 
least $500,000,000, and that they can control as 
much more. The reticence of the RoruscHiLps 
as regards their business, except in open trans- 
actions, is invariably profound. One of them is 
reputed to have said to a friend, ‘ One great rea- 
son of our success is that we kuow how to hold 
our tongues.” 

—The London journals abound with pleasant 
paragraphs about Mr. SaLa, who, with his wife, 
is now on a pleasure tour in this country. The 
day before he sailed an almost impromptu din- 
ner was given to him, under the presidency of 
Mr. EpmMuND Yates, who proposed his health 
in a well-studied, eloquent speech, The London 
correspondent of the New York Times, alluding 
to the banquet, says:  FoRBES was present. 
He too showed himself almost as ready with 
his tongue as his pen. LasBoucuers, of Truth, 
proposed YATEs’s health, and surprised those 
who don’t know him by his bright, racy manner 
and his unhesitating style. Sata looked remark- 
ably well. He has taken his wife along, and he 
expects to have a gay and interesting time. 
There can be nothing pleasanter in the wide 
range of journalism than the sort of ‘roving 
commission’ which the Teleyraph gives every 
now and then to its fumous correspondent. 
‘What will they do,’ said a club-man to another 
the other evening, ‘ when there is no more Sata, 
for he must go out eventually, just as BeEacons- 
FIELD aud GLADSTONE and other notabilities 
will.’ Another SaLa will come to the fore; it 
is opportunity that makes the man. ‘The sal- 
ary of an ambassador and the treatment of a 
gentleman’ is SaLa’s own description of the . 
character of his engagement ou the Telegraph. 
What an inspiration any ordinarily clever man 
would find in such an arrangement! It is also 
creditable to his chiefs that politically Sata is 
opposed to them.” 

—The latest personal sketch of the present 
pontiff is by Lady Hersert of Lea, who writes 
in a private letter that when receiving, quite re- 
cently, a party of English, he was ‘dressed in a 
cassock of pure white, held at the waist by a 
band of embroidered silk, and buttoned down in 
front, showing the slippers of red silk, embroid- 
ered with a golden cross. A cape of the sume 
color and material fell from the shoulders to the 
elbows, similarly buttoned to the coat in front, 
with some soft substance like down or ermine 
edging the cape around the neck; resting on the 
shoulders and falling in front, was suspended a 
gold and jewelled cross. His white hands are 
narrow, and the fingers long and beautifully 
rounded, and the nails are almond-shaped and 
pink-tinted. The head at the crown was cover- 
ed with a skull-cap of the same color as the gar- 
ment. His hands were lightly held together, 
showing the ring of the fisherman, save when 
raised in benediction. He looks taller at a dis- 
tance than he really is, because of his build, 
which is very slight and elegant. His head is 
bald over the front and well back, with a fringe 
of silver hair over the ears and round the back 
of the head. The brow is a perfect dome from 
an imaginary line drawn from the junction of 
the eyebrows across the face to the middle lobe 
of the ear, and the upper portion of the head 
seemed three times the size of the base. His 
carriage was quiet and gentle, but there was a 
world of firmuess in the square though delicate 
jaw.”’ 

—The Musical Review, a bright new journal 
published in this city, has a London correspond- 
ent, who in a recent letter reports that one or 
two American artists are on the eve of entering 
the marriage state. Of these, Miss Litian Bat- 
LEY, who is fast rising in London as a concert 
singer, is engaged to the clever German barytone 
and composer Herr HenscHen. The young 
couple will, it is understood, permanently re- 
main in England. . The engagement is announced 
also of Miss Emma TuHursBy with Mr. GILuie, 
the proprietor of “* The American Exchange in 
Europe,” and it is of course certain this couple 
also willreside in London. That little affair be- 
tween Miss Minnie HavkK and the Chevalier is, 
it is said, also likely to come off shortly ; and it 
is openly stated in a Parisian paper that Miss 
Ciara Louise KELLOGG, who, it will be recol- 
lected, asserted a short time ago that she was 
‘* wedded only to art,’ hus taken apartments in 
the Rue de Chaillot, Paris, opposite the house 
of the Portuguese ambassador, and that her ex- 
travagant purchases of linge de maison, and cer- 
tain oblique hints dropped by her excellent 
mother, tend to show that she also contemplates 
the matrimonial state. Miss Hope GLENN, also 
an American, is being taught singing “by a 
young man at home,” and there is every reason 
to believe that the loves of Zerlina and Almavi- 
vo will be brought to a crisis; while it is assert- 
ed that after the coming season at Her Majes- 
ty’s, the long engagement of Miss JuLia Gay- 
LORD and Mr. F, C. Packarp will culmiuate in 
actual wedlock. So much, then, for American 
artists. 








Point d’Esprit Lace and Ribbon Collar. three-quarters wide, and cover the joining seam “3 pr apg -_ brim 
For this collar cut of stiff lace a binding seven-eighths of an inch on the right side with similar lace set on in spirals, and on the left side 
wide and sixteen inches long, and a collar-shaped piece, which is joined with colored figured ribbon an inch = hae sg wide. Bows of 
with the binding, and is edged on the bottom with a side-pleating of E similar ribbon trim the back and the left side of the front. 
point d’esprit lace three inches deep. A similar pleating covers the . 
collar, and a box-pleated ruche of lace is set on the binding. Having : : Plush Bonnet. ; , 
furnished the collar in the back with buttons and loops for closing, Tus mastic plush bonnet has a brim turned up in front and lined 
trim it as shown by the illustration with a white aster and a bow of with plush, pleated as seen in the illustration, and forming a binding 
pékin ribbon two inches and a half wide. at the same time. The trimming is composed of three short ostrich 
Y tips of the same shade as the bonnet, and mastic satin ribbon two 
Uncut Velvet and Satin Bonnet. inches and a half wide. The upper ribbon is continued to form the 
Tue flat brim of this bonnet is wider in front than behind, and is t 5 strings. A rosette bow of similar ribbon trims the left side. 
faced and covered smoothly with black satin. The edge of the brim is “aaa . : 
bound with a shirring of satin, and the crown is covered with black yy “{ Satin and Plush Bonnet. : 
uncut velvet. A beaded border and a row of large jet beads trim the ‘ Tue crown and brim, split on the right side and turned up In a revers, 
brim as shown by the illustration. Bias strips of uncut velvet and are covered smoothly with ivory satin. The brim is lined with plush, 


satin are laid in folds around the crown, and are held in front and on which is turned up on the outside to form a binding. Two white ostrich 
the right side by jet agrafes, and in the back by a knot of satin. On 
the left side are three small black ostrich feathers. 
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Pornt p’Esprit Lace AND RIBBON 
COLLAR. 


Pekin anp Lace Cap. 


TULLE Cap. 
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Tulle Cap. : feathers proceed from the left side and curl around the crown, with the tips 
For the brim of this cap cut of white stiff lace a strip twenty inches and 3 drooping over the brim as seen in the illustration. In the back are two 
seven-eighths long, two inches wide in the middle, and an inch and a quarter large fan-shaped bows of plush finished with a knot of the same material, 
wide on the ends. Sew up the brim on the ends, lay the upper ge ~ Sa on which are fastened two bronze rings with large balls. 
angular pleats, wire the under edge, and bind it with white silk ribbon. is an 
Join the’ brim with an oval crown of blue lustring twelve inches long and Fig. 3.—Damex ror Sacuer, Fic. 1, Pace 5. Mull Breakfast Cap. 
sixteen inches and seven-eighths wide, which is covered with a piece of a a pet y preg een ge yy Set Geiee: To make this cap cut a mull binding twenty-four inches long and seven- 
white point d’esprit lace of the same size, and is laid in pleats in front and ~ Pink: © Yellow; O Dark Biue; & Light bine” eighths of an inch wide, and sew it up in a three-cornered pleat in the mid- 
in the back. Trim the brim with two rows of side-pleated lace an inch and i Foundation. 2 dle of the front. A piece of mull rounded in front and straight behind is 
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Fig. 2. WaLNUT-SHELT. ORNAMENT 
age ; For Curistmas Trer.—OPeEn, 
4 . ¢ (See Fig. 3.] 


arranged on the binding as shown 
by the illustration, and is trim- 
med with ruches of point d’esprit 
3 i : lace, the ruching being double in 
3 BOE: front and through the middle, 
. oP, and single at the back and sides. Fig. 1.—Sacuet.—[See Fig. 2; and Fig. 
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Fig. 1.—Watnvt-sHELL 
OBgNAMENT FoR CuHRIST- 
Mas Tire. 
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© Dark Blue; © Light Blue; ! Foundation. 


Walnut-shell Ornaments for Christmas Trees, 
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the bottom. 
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Fig. 2.—Borprr or Sacuet, Fic. 1.—Cross Stitch EMBROIDERY. 
Description of Symbols: ®@ Brown; ® Dark Green; @ Light Green ; & Ist (darkest), 8 2d, 9 3d (lightest), Pink; O Yellow; 


thread, which is run through a hole in the middle of the shell at 


. . For the ornament which Fig. 2 shows open and Fig. 3 closed, 

To make these ornaments, which are designed to be hung on | take two shells which fit exactly together, and make holes in the top 
the Christmas tree, take the largest walnut shells that can be | at regular intervals. 
obtained, scrape the inside with a knife, clean the outside with | eighths of an inch wide, headed with a bias strip of blue silk, which 
a brush, and coat it with varnish. is rolded on the inside to form a binding, and is fastened to the 
For the ornament Fig. 1 make six holes in the top of a shell | shell on the outside with tent stitches of red silk. Inside of the 
prepared in this manner, through which run pieces of colored | shell paste scalloped pink paper. One of the shells holds a doll 
Fig. 3.—Watnut-suet1. Ornament saddler’s silk, taken double. Join the under ends at the bottom | (Christ-child) and the other the wardrobe. Both shells are tacked 


Trim the upper edge with white lace three- 





Fig. 5.—WaLnut-surit. ORNAMENT 
ror Curistmas TREE. 


sels of similar silk. Run the 
upper ends through a hazel-nut 
shell bored with holes and fin- 
ished with tassels (see illustra- 
tion). The hazel-nut shell is 
filled with a colored tassel and 
cord loop, fastened with a 





Fig. 4.—WaLNvUT-sHELL ORNAMENT 
For Cunistmas Tree. 
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For Curistwas TREE.—CLOSED. of the shell, and finish them with one large and several small tas- | together, and trimmed with a bow of blue ribbon. The shells are Fig. 6.—Wanvt-surit Ornament 


[See Fig. 2.] 

















Fig. 1.—Wuirte Sik anp Gavze Fig. 2.—Bive Satin AnD Fig. 3.—Ivory Tutte ann Pixk 
Eventne Dress. Pekin Eventnc Dress. Satis Evexina Dress. 






Fics, 1-5.—-EVENING DRESSES. 
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Fig. 4.—Pate Bier Farir Fig. 5.—Amernyst Satin ANTIQUE AND 
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closed with ends of the ribbon tied in a bow, as 
seen in the illustration. 

For the ornament Fig. 4 work a piece of net- 
ting of suitable size and width on a coarse knit- 


ting-needle with green saddler’s silk, and fasten | 


it with long stitches of similar silk on a walnut 
shell, in the top of which holes are bored at in- 
tervals as seen in the illustration. Run green 
silk cord through the netting seven-eighths of an 
inch from the top, and trim the shell with tassels 
of similar silk. 

For the ornament Fig. 5, which simulates a 
basket, trim a walnut shell at the top with a bor- 
der worked on brown perforated board with blue 
silk in point Russe, back, and button-hole stitch, 
and furnish it with a handle of perforated board, 
embroidered to match the border, and fastened 
to the shell by means of holes bored through the 
latter. Bows of blue ribbon finish the handle. 

For the ornament Fig. 6 bore two holes each in 
the corresponding sides of two shells which fit 
together, run red silk elastic cord through the 
holes, wind it around the shells, and tie it, con- 
cealing the knot under a bow of narrow red sat- 
in ribbon. Slip similar satin ribbon through the 
elastic cords, and tie the ends as shown by the 
illustration, whereby to hang up the nut. 





A “SOCIETY” GRAMMAR FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 
COMPOSED BY A CANDIDATE FOR THE OUAIR OF 
PUILOLOGY AT GIRTON OOLLEGE. 

You complain, my dear Lucy, that grammar is dry, 
That Murray and Morris are stupid. 

Quite true, dear; and so I propose that we try 
The grammar of Plutus and Cupid. 


Two Articles only can any one need— 
The definite the, as the man; 

And indefinite a, as a flower, a weed, 
A purpose, a fancy, a fan. 


A Noun is the name ef a person or thing; 
An Adjective shows of what kind, 

As a splendid old mansion, a costly gold ring, 
A full purse, or a well-balanced mind. 


Of concrete and abstract we easily treat 
By viewing the process in action: 

Let a man steal your bricks, then the bricks are concrete, 
But the theft is a case of abstraction. 


Declensions are simple. Young girls, as a rule, 
Should practice an elegant carriage, 

Or run through a novel; but that girl’s a fool 
Who declines a good offer of marriage. 


Three cases ‘tis well to distinguish at once, 
The subject, possessive, objective ; 

The words J, mine, and me make it plain to a dunce, 
And your brain, dear, ’8 by no means defective. 


As to number, some license is often allowed: 
Country folk say, ‘Them parks is quite rural ;” 
Though lovers are singular, ladies are proud 
To talk of their own in the plural. 


As to Pronouns, their names will explain what they 
mean: 
It’s in place of a Noun that they stand: 
That's demonstrative when a man Calls you “my 
queen,” 
And squeezes your waist or your hand. 
Interrogative Pronouns are who, which, and what, 
Introducing some question or other, 
As, ‘Who is he?” “How much a year has he got?” 
“Which inherits—this youth or his brother ?” 


A eweetheart’s relations their answer defer, 
Till they know the young man’s antecedents; 
So in grammar the relatives always refer 
To matters or persons precedent. 


Verbs are active or passive, and which you should 
choose 
Must depend on your view of the action. 
I hate to be praised, and I love to abus' — 
Praise is always more dull than detraction. 


All transitive Verbs have an object in view; 
The neuter are those that have none: 

While those amass fortunes and make much ado, 
These loiter or bask in the sun. 


Of some it is plain that they are not all there; 
We commonly call them defective. 

S'en aller ’« the French for “to go,” you're aware; 
But we English don’t heed the reflective. 


Moods of Verbs, as of men, every change undergo, 
Now commanding, now stoutly asserting ; 

And again, with provisos—if, since, or although— 
All promptness in act disconcerting. 


Time changes all figures. The slender youth's frame 
Will grow portly some twenty yeara hence; 

So a Verb, thongh it talks of remaining the same, 
Will alter its form with its tense. 


Jn marke a receptacle, as when we say 
That “ Adelaide’s hand is in Harry's.” 
There's nonsense in novels, and needles in hay, 
And dancing on Sunday in Paris. 


To Verbs or to Adjectives Adverbs we place, 
To strengthen their force or diminish, 

As “jockeys ride slowly on starting to race, 
But go very fast at the finish.” 


The church was most tastefully decked by the girls, 
The curate intoned quite divinely ; 

Maud looked down, coquettishly shaking her curls, 
The chaperon slumbered supinely. 


Conjunctions unite two clauses or names, 
That both may be thought of together; 

When summer is come, then you'll play out-door games, 
And have a new hat and a feather. 


To have (a full purse) or to be (an M.C.) 
Will give a new man good connections: 

Thus auxiliary Verba, to have and to be, 
Make up for the lack of inflections. 


Prepositions preceding judiciously mark 
The role that a Noun has to play; 

Instead marks a substitute—X gives his clerk 
Soft sawder instead of his pay. 


When we fight for priority, that is the bone 
Of contention which sets ue at strife; 

If you live upon love, then we know love alone 
Must be the support of your life. 


If her note’s from a lover, that lover's the source 
Of Kate's happiness in its perusal. 

If she's told to say “‘no” by papa, then of course 
Pa's the cause of that crue] refusal, 





All juxtaposition by no means implies 
That the parties united agree. 

That woman’s Tom’s wife ; but he gives her black eyes, 
Though she gives him a “‘ drop” in his tea. 


Interjections—O my! O good gracious! O lawk! 
O crikey! By Jove! and By Jingo !— 
Leave to boys, washer-women, and people who talk 
Through the nose, and call language “a lingo.” 
A lady of perfect good-breeding prefers 
Not to show what she feels in society; 
If a circumstance sudden and startling occurs, 
She screams—a less breach of propricty. 


ADDENDUM. 

This Accidence will be to all ladies’ schools 
An invaluable acquisition ; 

An Appendix, with all the syntactical rules, 
Will be found in the second edition. 





(Begun in Harerr’s Bazar No. 33, Vol. XII.) 


SPLENDID MISERY. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
“HE WILL NOT LIVE TO BE AN OLD MAN,” 


Tuer cottage on the road from Camelot to St. 
Columb was shut up, and Aunt Jooly had the key. 
It was her privilege to look in occasionally and 
air the rooms, and see that the furniture which 
Mrs. Peters so highly valued suffered no damage 
by moths or mildew, dust or vermin. People at 
Camelot expressed some natural wonder at this 
change in the state of affairs, and the popular 
opinion was that the lady had indulged too freely 
in “ her tempers,” and that Mark had plucked up 
a spirit and had broken the bonds that held him. 
Everybody knew where the three boys had gone. 
Had they not been seen to depart with bag and 
baggage—otherwise a large deal box and a small 
hamper—on the roof of the St. Columb coach, 
early in the month of March, in the care of the 
guard, who was accessible to the offer of cider, 
and not unwilling to say where he had deposited 
his young charges? But no one knew precisely 
where Mrs. Peters had betaken herself, though 
there was much speculative gossip floating, and 
several Camelot people had cousins who had seen 
or heard of the lady in London. One story went 
so far as to say that she had taken to the stage, 
and had been seen on the boards of a London 
theatre, singing and dancing to the admiration of 
the assembled multitude. There was a general 
idea that a young woman from Camelot, possessed 
of good looks and intelligence, might achieve im- 
mediate distinction in London, and succeed in any 
walk of life to which her fancy led her, having 
nothing to fear from the rivalry of metropolitan 
millions. 

The cottage being abandoned, there was now 
nothing save inclination to draw Mark to Came- 
lot, and his visits to that interesting town had 
become few and far between. Yet he loved the 
place, and was never happier or more at his ease 
than in the stuffy billiard-room at the King’s 
Arms. 

On the evening after his journey to St. Columb 
he rode into the narrow street between six and 
seven o'clock, and put up his horse in the old 
stable. 

“T am only going to stop an hour or so, 
Thomas,” he told the hostler; and then he strolled 
round to the front of the house, where Didcott 
and Nichols were enjoying the sunset, and the 
prospect afforded by the steep slope of the stony 
High Street, shut in by the town-hall and market- 
place at the bottom of the nill. 

His friends had been talking earnestly as he 
approached, but they stopped suddenly at sight 
of him, and the doctor began to whistle an old 
song dreamily, as if his thoughts were far away, 
while Nichols greeted the new arrival effusively ; 
whereby it occurred to Mark that their conversa- 
tion had been about him. 

“What a stranger you are, old fellow !” 
the vet. 

“T’ve been extra busy for the last few months.” 

“And you haven’t much inducement to ride 
this way now, eh? Well,never mind that. How’s 
the squire ?” 

“You had better ask Didcott. 
than I do.” 

“ Didcott never talks ofa patient. Now if I 
have a curious case in farriery, I go talking of it 
everywhere.” 

“T don’t think there’s much amiss with my 
brother bodily,” said Mark; “a heavy cold and a 
little low fever. That’s all, isn’t it, Didcott ?”’ 

“ That’s about all there is in his present illness,” 
answered the surgeon. 

“His present illness!” echoed Mark; “ why, 
he never was laid up before, within my memory! 
He’s as strong as a horse; or I should say as 
strong as a horse ought to be; for my experience 
of horses is that they are the weakest things in 
creation.” 

“Yes, he has great vigor—a fine sinewy frame. 
But I fancy he has been a little out of sorts for 
the last month or so, has he not, Mark ?” 

“He has been dull, certainly—gloomy and out 
of spirits; but I did not put that down to his 
health.” 

“What else can disturb him ?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I doubt if he is alto- 
gether comfortable in his mind about that young 
wife of his. She is very sweet, and behaves un- 
commonly well; but I don’t believe she’s happy, 
and I think Vyvyan sees that she isn’t, and per- 
haps that preys upon him. It’s like having a 
bird in a cage, you see. The fonder you are of 
the bird, the harder it must hurt you if you see 
the poor thing beating its breast against the wires 
and pining to be free.” 

“T can’t cut it so-fine as that, Mark,” said the 
matter-of-fact family. practitioner, who had been 
ground so hard against the actualities of life that 
the keen edge of his feelings had been somewhat 
blunted. “ Your sister-in-law bas got a splendid 
home and a fine position in the county, and she 


said 


He knows more 





ought to be grateful to the man to whom she 
owes them. It’s all bosh to talk about a woman 
being unhappy under such circumstances. My 
wife may be unhappy when all the children want 
boots, and there isn’t a shot in the locker; but 
for a woman who— Bah! Mrs. Penruth had bet- 
ter make much of her husband and her home while 
she has them. She won’t have either of them 
forever, perhaps.” 

The three men were standing quite alone in 
front of the inn door; no one within hearing ; the 
sharp click of the balls sounding now and then 
from the open window of the billiard-room. 

There was a significance in the doctor’s speech 
which struck Mark—the “I could an’ I would” 
tone which is always unmistakable in a man who 
possesses somebody else’s secret, and only asks to 
be tempted to betray it. 

“Do you mean to say that my brother is not a 
long-lived man ?” asked Mark. 

“Your father was not a long-lived man.” 

“My father died of heart-disease. I have just 
as much need to be frightened at that as Vyvyan 
has.” 

“Oh, you’re sound enough,” exclaimed Nichols. 
“Td warrant you any day.” 

“My brother looks every way sounder, and is 
better built for strength and speed than I am,” 
answered Mark, watching Didcott’s face, which 
had assumed a Sphinx-like impenetrability. 

“ Come and smoke a cigar with me, old fellow,” 
said the doctor, hooking his arm through Mark’s. 
“We'll join you in the billiard-room presently, 
Nichols. You can ask Marston to let us have our 
revenge for that licking he gave us the last time 
Penruth was here.” 

“ All right,” answered Nichols, who saw that 
confidences were about to be exchanged. 

Dideott and Mark walked up the hill, away 
from the market-place and its distractions, which 
at this evening hour generally took the shape of 
a vagabond pig, or an adventurous Cochin China 
hen and chickens. Mark gave his friend a cigar 
and lighted one for himself, while they strolled for 
a little way in silence, and then Didcott spoke. 

“T don’t want to alarm you unduly, Mark,” he 
began, “ but I believe that, sooner or later, your 
brother will go off just as your poor father did.” 

Mark’s heart gave a sudden leap, as if it also had 
gone wrong. Was it sorrow, surprise, pleasure, 
that so stirred and shook within him? He could 
not tell. For the moment he only knew that he 
was startled. 

“What ground have you for saying that ?” 

“The best possible ground. I have used the 
stethoscope, and I know the extent of the mis- 
chief. I should have liked your brother to have 
had a second opinion, but he will not consent to 
see any one. He told me to say nothing to your 
sister or you; but I feel that you ought to know 
the truth. It will make you more considerate, 
more thoughtful, with your brother.” 

“Of course, of course,” assented Mark. “ Poor 
Vyvyan! And I thought that he had such a pow- 
erful constitution. Sooner or later, you say, this 
complaint must kill him. Do you mean that he 
may live to be an old man, and go off suddenly at 
the end of a long life ?” 

“Hardly. Ihave heard of such cases, but they 
are rare. Your brother’s attack was sharp—very 
sharp—and I fancy he has had such attacks fre- 
quently of late. I am afraid that the end can 
not be very far off. It might be a question of 
months, a year or two perhaps, but he will not 
live to be an old man.” 

“ Poor Vyvyan !” 

“Yes, poor fellow, rather hard upon him, isn’t 
it? I hope he won’t leave the estate to that 
young wife of his, a stranger in the county.” 

“T don’t think he will. He has provided for 
her handsomely by a marriage settlement. She 
has a life-interest in the Hallworthy estate.” 

“Quite enough, too. Very handsome of your 
brother. Well, Mark, I suppose there will be 
grand doings at the Place when you are master ?” 

“T shall keep a good stud of hunters and twelve 
couple of harriers—you may be sure of that. 
People shall not have to go fifteen miles for a day’s 
sport. But God knows I’ve no desire to shorten 
Vyvyan’s life. I wish there was nothing the mat- 
ter with him, poor fellow.” 

Mark said this in all honesty ; yet when he was 
riding across the moor that night, he could not 
keep his imagination from forecasting the day 
when his brother’s estate should be his. Fancy 
overleaped all the gloomy details of death and 
burial. Vyvyan’s figure disappeared from the 
picture, as if the very ground had opened and 
swallowed him up alive, and Mark saw himself 
lord of the good old house, the capacious stables. 
He planned everything—the quality of his hunt- 
ers, the men he would have for huntsman and 
feeder, the pedigree of his hounds. 

It was late when he came within sight of the 
lighted windows of Place, and fell down, like 
Alnaschar, from the altitude to which imagina- 
tion had carried him, and remembered who and 
where he was. The lamp burned dimly in his 
brother’s room, dimly in the hall. The rest of 
the windows were dark. He went into the stable- 
yard, gave his horse to the sleepy helper, who 
was on the watch for him, and then went in at 
the back door. It was an unusual thing for him 
to abandon his horse thus carelessly to hireling 
hands, and the helper was the lowest drudge in 
the stable; but to-night Mark’s mind was big 
with weighty thoughts. He could not stop to 
sd that his favorite Pepper was properly bedded 

own. 

Molly, otherwise Mrs. Morris, was in the sick- 
room. Mark knew pretty*well where to find her 
at this hour. Every one else would have gone to 
bed, and her office of night-watcher would have 
begun. During her husband’s illness Mrs. Pen- 
ruth had occupied a bedroom on the other side of 
her dressing-room. It was near enough to the 
invalid’s room for her to be within call. 

Mark opened the door softly and peeped in. 
The nurse was sitting by the fire musing, with her 





arms folded, and licr feet on the fender. The 
curtains of the big four-post bed were drawn on 
the side nearest the light. 

“ Asleep ?” whispered Mark, with a glance to- 
ward the bed. 

Mrs. Morris nodded “ yes” ; whereupon Mark 
beckoned, and she followed him out into the cor- 
ridor. 

A lamp was burning near, and the dim light 
showed Mark’s pale and agitated countenance. 

“What is the matter ?” asked Molly, eagerly. 
“ Has anything happened ?” 

“Yes, I have heard something—something aw- 
ful,” he answered, looking cautiously up and down 
the corridor. “ Are they all in bed?” 

“Anhourago. What is it, Mark? What have 
you heard ?” asked the woman, breathlessly. 

“‘T have heard something from Didcott—about 
my brother,” said Mark, grasping her by the arm. 

It was Molly’s face that paled now; her lips 
trembled for an instant, and then grew calm. 

“What has he got to say ?” she asked, in her 
hard matter-of-fact tone. 

“ He does not think that Vyvyan can live many 
years—perhaps not many months. He has my 
father’s complaint, heart-disease. Didcott has 
found it out. - He is doomed, poor fellow. And 
you will have your wish, Molly, sooner than you 
or I could ever have hoped. We shall be master 
and mistress here, little woman, unless Vyvyan 
should make a will in his wife’s favor.” 

“Not much chance of that while I am here.” 

“What could you do to prevent it ?” 

“A good deal. I know things that would turn 
your brother against his wife, and rightly too; 
and if it was needful I should tell him what I 
know. Whatever chance she had a month ago 
has gone now.” 

“Why so?” 

‘Because your brother wouldn’t care to leave 
this place to his wife’s Indian lover; and if he 
left it to her, it would come to that. What do you 
say to the gentleman being in Cornwall—close by 
—at Rockport? Do you suppose your brother 
would like to know that ?” 

“The man has a right to be in Cornwall if 
he chooses,” answered Mark. ‘“ There’s no trea- 
son in that.” 

“Isn’t there 2? Do you suppose that he has any 
motive for coming to Cornwall except the hope of 
seeing her? He has seen her once, and no doubt 
he will see her again. But never mind that. 
Make your mind easy about your brother’s will. 
That shall be all right. Tell me everything Did- 
cott said. How long has he known about this 
complaint of your brother’s ?” 

“Only within the last month. He may have 
suspected it before, because, you see, my father 
died in the same way.” 

“Yes, yes; Iunderstand. Heart-disease? And 
he may go off any day, suddenly ?” 

“I'm afraid so. And I say, Molly, if he does, 
and if your time for being mistress here should 
come soon, don’t you think you’ll find yourself in 
a very awkward position? You will be recog- 
nized by everybody here as the woman who crept 
into the house disguised as a servant.” 

“T shall manage matters somehow, Mark. I 
have kept myself so close—I never talk to any 
one but your sister—that no one would know me 
if I were to take off my cap and alter my hair. 
You hardly knew me that night at the cottage.” 

“Well, I must confess you’ve made an uncom- 
mon guy of yourself; but still—” 

“We are not obliged to begin life at Place im- 
mediately. We can go to London for a year or 
so, and get rid of all the old servants while we 
are away.” 

“Get rid of the servants! Why, I shouldn't 
know myself amongst a lot of strange faces.” 

“That’s because you are so narrow-minded, 
Mark,” answered Molly, contemptuously. “ But 
don’t you bother your poor brains about me; I 
shall brazen things out, you may depend upon it.” 

“You're such a clever woman, it would be dif- 
ficult for any one to put you in a hole,” said 
Mark ; “but I can’t say I like the way we are go- 
ing on just now.” 

“Isn't it something gained to have got the blind 
side of your sister ?” 

“My sister hasn’t any blind side, Molly. She 
likes you as a servant, but she would turn against 
you to-morrow if she knew the truth.” 

“Let her turn; turn and turn out at the same 
time. When you are once owner of Place we can 
do without her.” 

“T don’t feel very eager for that day,” said 
Mark, forgetting his castle-building of half an 
hour ago. “I can’t bring myself to wish my 
brother in his grave.” 

“No, nor to wish your wife righted. You have 
no more feeling than a jelly-fish. Good-night.” 

Mrs. Morris emphasized this leave-taking with 
an indignant flounce of her petticoats, and went 
back to her duty in the sick-room. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
SOONER OR LATER. 

Tue cold and fever passed away, cured by rest, 
warmth, and demulcent diet, or by Mr. Didcott’s 
saline draughts and daily scrutiny of the patient's 
tongue. Vyvyan was able to get about again, 
and Mrs. Morris was released from her night- 
watching. But the master of Place was not the 
man he had been before his illness. Everybody 
in the household saw the change in him, and each 
commented upon it after his or her fashion. 

It was not forgotten in that household how 
Vyvyan’s father had fallen down dead in the little 
study one winter evening, after playing the host 
at an audit dinner, and riding fifteen miles through 
rain and wind—a stalwart, hearty-looking man 
in the prime of life. In his case there had been 
no warning: hale and vigorous to-day, and meas- 
ured for his coffin to-morrow; but in his son’s 
face the old servants fancied they saw a prophetic 
look, the forecast of doom. 

The master’s horses stood idle in their stalls, 
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or were exercised, when arrived at a stage of dan- 
gerous ferocity, by a groom; but Vyvyan went no 
more upon his accustomed round of inspection. 
Plough and harrow went over the naked hills, but 
he was not by to see. He sat by the fire in his 
study, idly skimming yesterday’s papers, and wait- 
ing for his sentence to be fulfilled. He had made 
up his mind that he was shortly to die, and life 
had lost all zest for him. He felt only the agony 
of regret at parting with the land he had loved so 
well and cared for so sedulously—the farms and 
the manors, whose catalogue was graven on his 
heart. The keenest sting of death was in the 
surrender of these—of these and of the wife who 
had never loved him. 

He had suffered from an occasional return of 
the heart attack, sometimes in a stronger, some- 
times in a weaker form; but let it come when it 
would, after a short interval or a long one, the 
character of the seizure was always the same— 
the same death-like faintness, the same dull ac- 
tion of the laboring heart. The nature of the 
malady was unmistakable. 

“ My father had no such warning,” Vyvyan said 
to himself; ‘I ought to consider myself favored. 
Yet I think if I were going to be blown from the 
muzzle of a gun, I would rather stand with my 
back to it, and let the shot come unawares, than 
enjoy the privilege of looking into the cannon’s 
mouth for a week or two before my flesh and 
bones were scattered into space.” 

It was not only that these attacks were painful 
and exhausting when they came. The effect upon 
his spirits and his nerves was worse than the bod- 
ily evil. The physical ailment passed away, and 
left him, to all appearance, no worse a man than 
before it came; but the mental suffering was last- 
ing. Vyvyan lived in hourly dread of an attack, 
and at every severer seizure he told himself, 
“This is the end.” Recovery brought no sense 
of relief. It was like being dragged out of a riv- 
er by the hair of his head, only to be flung in 
again a little later. Better to have been drowned, 
and to have made an end of it, since the end must 
come sooner or later. 

Sooner or later, that was the tune to which his 
life was set in these dark autumnal days. The 
old clock in the hall ticked “sooner or later.” 
The same words sounded in the falling of the 
ashes on the hearth, in the sighing of the wind 
among the trees. Sooner or later! 

“Thad better make my will,” he said to himself 
one morning. ‘It must be done, sooner or later. 
I’ve been an orderly man all my life, and I don’t 
want to die with my affairs in confusion.” 

He sent for Marston, the Camelot solicitor, who 
attended to much of his local business, and the 
two were closeted together for a long morning. 
The will was just, and not ungenerous. It gave 
the land to Mark, in the event of the testator dy- 
ing without children. It gave the quarries to 
Priscilla, who was well off without them. It gave 
annuities to some old servants, legacies to others, 
large sums to county charities, mementos of 
more or less value to a few old friends. To his 
wife the squire bequeathed his mother’s jewels— 
which reposed comfortably in the Launceston 
bank, and had not been seen by mortal eyes for 
the last twenty years—in token of his affection; 
and he renounced for his heirs, executors, and as- 
signs all power of appointment over the reversion- 
ary interest in the Hallworthy estate. 

He knew that Major Leland had been at Place, 
that he was still in the neighborhood, and might 
be seen from time to time riding a thickset hunt- 
er over the moor, and riding like a man who held 
his life at a pin’s fee. Priscilla had taken care 
to acquaint her brother with his rival’s visit ; but 
she had not expatiated upon the meeting between 
Barbara and her former lover. It was enough that 
Vyvyan should know they had met. 

“ And will meet again, no doubt,” he told him- 
self. ‘* Why should I be angry or wretched be- 
cause he is near? Can I part them forever ?—for 
a year even? I shall be in my grave, and they 
will be happy together, before the world is a year 
older. I know that she will behave with woman- 
ly dignity and respect to my name. She will not 
marry in undue haste. She will not expose her- 
self to scandal before marriage. She will do her 
duty to me dead, as she has done her duty to me 
living.” 

When he had made his will he tried to resign 
himself, or at the least to accustom himself, to the 
idea that Mark would soon be master of the land, 
and sitting in his place. Mark had been very 
steady of late. He spent his evenings in the 
gloomy old house, sitting by the hearth, with his 
famous liver-and-white spaniel, which was sup- 
posed to be a most perfect thing in spaniels, lying 
at his feet. He made feeble efforts to read the 
London papers, after devouring the local journals; 
but the drama of London life, political and social, 
was to him as far off and as uninteresting as 
might have been a tragedy enacted in the planet 
Neptune. Mark’s mind was essentially local. He 
could not push his ideas across the boundary line 
of his daily life, the figures which had made the 
sum of his existence from boyhood—his own and 
his neighbors’ horses, his own and his neighbors’ 
dogs. If he tried to picture to himself a foreign 
race-course, he fancied the horses of a different 
kind from those that ran at home—half zebra, or 
with a touch of the camel. The continent of 
Europe was to his mind a nebulous world. His 
only idea of strange lands was that they contain- 
ed nothing natural or civilized, and could offer no 
form of life worth living. 

The long autumn evenings at Place hung heavy 
upon the whole family. Vyvyan sat brooding by 
the fire; Barbara sitting near him, ready to talk 
if he pleased, silent when he was silent. Priscilla 
travelled slowly along the endless path of a Pe- 
nelope’s web in the shape of a wool-work border 
for a set of window-curtains, in which every wa- 
ter-lily was the labor of a week. Mark longed 
exceedingly for some one who would play cribbage 
with him, or for a family circle sociable enough 
for all fours, or for a billiard table; and having 





none of these amusements, pulled the spaniel’s 
ears, and yawned behind his limp local paper. 

And all this time George Leland was sitting 
alone in the comfortable parlor at the Waterloo 
Inn, Rockport, where the last of the tourists had 
departed, and where he had the house to himself. 
He staid, though he knew that it was idle and 
foolish in him to stay there. He cherished no 
evil design, he nursed no wicked hope; but life, 
blighted and maimed though it was, tasted sweet- 
er to him while he was near Barbara. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





Sachet, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 5. 

Tuts sachet is composed of two square pieces of 
card-board. The lower piece, measuring twelve inch- 
es, is covered with blue satin, which is underlaid with 
wadding for the inside. The upper piece, nine inches 
and three-quarters square, is covered on both sides 
with blue satin underlaid with wadding. The soufflets 
are caught between the satin covering of the upper 
piece of card-board. For each soufflet cut of satin one 
piece five inches and a quarter wide and ten inches 
and a half long. Trim the lower part of the sachet 
with white lace an inch and a quarter wide, and with 
a ruffle of blue satin ribbon seven-eighths of an inch 
wide, headed with a leaf ruche of similar ribbon. For 
the embroidery on the sachet cut of cheese-cloth a 
square piece of suitable size, and embroider it in the 
middle in the design shown by Fig. 3, page 4, in cross 
stitch, with filling silk, in the colors given in the de- 
scription of symbols. For the drawn-work draw out 
a number of threads (22 in the original) both length- 
wise and crosswise, having first overcast the adjoining 
threads with cross stitches of blue filling silk. Cross 
every 8 of the threads left standing, always alternately 
carrying the needle, which is threaded with blue silk, 
under the next four threads, and taking up the follow- 
ing four threads. Wind the joining thread with simi- 
lar silk, and join the intersecting threads in each cor- 
ner with a wheel. he drawn-work is edged by a 
border worked in cross stitch in the design Fig. 2, with 
filling silk, in the colors given in the description of 
symbols. The spray of forget-me-nots forms the cor- 
ner of the border (see Fig. 1), 0 that the design is re- 
peated on the other side. The upper part of the sa- 
chet is likewise bordered with lace. 


Ladies’ Evening Dresses, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on page 5. 


Fig. 1.—Wuite Sink anp Gauze Evenine Dress. 
The skirt of this dress is made of white silk, and is 
trimmed, as shown by the illustration, with a side- 
pleated ruffle of the material, white lace, and sprays of 
shaded red leaves, Garlands of similar leaves trim 
the over-dress of brocaded white silk gauze. 

Fig. 2.—Bivur Satin anp Péxtn Baty Dress. The 
skirt of peacock blue satin is trimmed in front with 
pleatings, ruches, and draperies of the same. The 
draperies are edged with lace, and are caught together 
in front, each with a bow and a spray of flowers. The 
train and low-necked corsage are of pékin ; the former 
is trimmed with lace and a ruche of satin, and the lat- 
ter with a bertha of silk tulle and lace. Sprays of 
flowers of various colors complete the dress. Similar 
flowers are in the hair. 

Fig. 3.—Ivory TuLie anp Pink Sattn Batt Deess. 
The front breadths of the white tulle skirt are covered 
with pleated ruffles of the same. Similar ruffles edge 
the draperies on the back breadths. The low-necked 
corsage of pink satin brocade is joined with paniers 
and a bertha of silk tulle. 

Fig. 4.—Pae Buve Faiuie Baur Dress. The trim- 
ming for the skirt consists of shirrings, side-pleated 
ruffles, and scarfs of faille. Bows of satin ribbon and 
roses are set on the scarf at the right side. The bou- 
quet at the belt is joined with that on the scarf by 
means of ribbon loops. In the back at the right side 
the scarfs are held together by a knot. 

Fig. 5.—Ametuyst Satin ANTIQUE AND Gauze Batt 
Toette. The skirt of amethyst satin antique is 
trimmed with side-pleated ruffles and shirrings of the 
same and white lace. The trimming for the over-skirt 
of damask gauze of the same shade consists of gar- 
lands of dark foliage. Corsage of satin antique, 
trimmed with a bertha and with lace and flowers. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

DRAMATIC scene occurred on December 

6, at Los Pinos, Colorado. At noon on that 
day about twenty-five Ute Indians entered the 
Agency building, where were the United States 
Commissioners appointed to demand the sur- 
render of the Utes who were prominent in 
the White River massacre. General Hatch re- 
capitulated the facts, which had already been 
fully detailed to the Indians, and the require- 
ments made, adding that the decision must be 
made at once, as the Commissioners would wait 
no longer for an answer. The direct question 
was then put to Chief Ouray, if he would sur- 
render the accused men, whose names were 
mentioned, to be justly tried. Evasive answers 
were given, questions asked by the chief, and 
low-toned consultations held among the Indians. 
Again detailed explanations were given, and for 


| the last time the demand made for the surren- 


der of the guilty Indians. There was silence 
among the Utes. Colorow lighted the “ pipe of 
peace.’? Each Indian drew his knife and laid it 
on his knees, the question of war or peace pend- 
ing. Colorow passed the pipe around the cir- 
cle, then sprang to his feet, stood erect, grasped 
his knife, and threw it with ringing sound upon 
the floor. Every other Ute laid his band upon 
his weapon, the white men did the same, and 
thus they stood facing each other—twenty-five 
Indians and only six whites, though fifteen sol- 
diers waited in an adjoining room. Finally Ou- 
ray spoke, promising to deliver up the accused 
if the Commission would agree to take them to 
Washington for trial, as he believed they could 
not have a fair trial in Colorado. ‘I want to 
go to Washington,” he said, ‘‘ where I can have 
at least one friend.’’ The result of the inter- 
view was that messengers were dispatched by 
Ouray to bring in the accused Utes, and a fair 
trial was promised, not in Washington necessa- 
rily, but by a military commission outside of 
Colorado and New Mexico. 





No lack of beautiful things in the shop win- 
dows justnow. ‘Christmas is coming,” is writ- 
ten as plainly in all our shopping thoroughfares 
as if these words were printed in glaring capi- 
tals, and hung across the streets on thousands 
of banners. How bright and gay our city looks, 
with the multitude of “‘ holiday gifts” that meet 
our eyes on every side! And how cheerful and 
pleasant everybody is—even the much-perplexed 
shop-keeper, who is divided between the desire 
to be agreeable to prospective customers, and 
anxiety lest his pretty goods should be injured 
by careless fingers. What a pity that there are 
s0 many who can not see with their eyes alone, 
but only with the help of fingers! Christmas 


holidays are made most attractive to children, 
as well as to their elders, by the beautiful dis- 
plays which are free to all—to see, to enjoy— 





even if they can not purchase. But the privi- 
lege should not be abused. If ever there is a 
time when every one should respect the rights 
of his neighbor, when every one should be gen- 
tle, genial, courteous, charitable, considerate, 
unselfish, and loving, it is at the happy, merry 
Christmas-time. 





There is no more entertaining or useful read- 
ing for young people, or for older ones, than 
well-written biographies, which involve a his- 
tory of literature. Milton, by Mark Pattison, 
the twelfth of the series of ‘English Men of 
Letters,’ edited by John Morley, and published 
by Harper & Brothers, has just appeared, and 
gives us an opportunity of calling attention to 
the delightful volumes included in the whole 
series. Those who have read any of them un- 
derstand their value and interest. Other vol- 
umes are in preparation. 





The Seventh Regiment Armory Fair closed 
with a dismal storm outside, but cheer and brill- 
iancy within. The Armory was packed to over- 
flowing—better still, the net proceeds of the Fair 
were not far from $100,000. 


The recent plot to destroy the life of the Czar 
of Russia, at Moscow, created the greatest indig- 
nation at London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, and 
he received many telegrams congratulating him 
upon his escape. No efforts are spared to secure 
the guilty parties. A report comes from Vienna 
that up to the 5th of December no less than 170 
persons had been arrested in Moscow and vicin- 
ity for supposed connection with this attempt 
upon the Czar’s life. 


Some difficulty seems to have arisen in the for- 
mation of a new Spanish cabinet. Sefor Ayala 
was first appointed to execute this task, but he 
declined to do this, and Sefior Canovas del Cas- 
tillo accepted the business afterward, and suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing it. There are eight 
ministers—of Foreign Affairs, War, Marine, Jus- 
tice, Finance, of the Interior, of Works, of the 
Colonies. And Sefior Canovas del Castillo is 
Premier. 





A notable feature of the recent municipal elec- 
tions in Massachusetts was that women voted 
for members of the School Boards. In the 
whole State it is said that about three thousand 
women registered themselves as voters, nearly 
one thousand being in the city of Boston. 
Among those who cast votes are some names 
conspicuous for social, educational, and philan- 
thropic work. The polling places were uniform- 
ly quiet and orderly, and everywhere the unac- 
customed voters were received with courtesy. 
The request to omit smoking at the voting 
places, out of respect to women, was generally 
complied with good-naturedly. It may be men- 
tioned as a little singular, however, that all of 
the women—there were four—who were nom- 
inated in Boston as candidates for the School 
Committee were defeated. In Cambridge and 
in Chelsea two of those chosen on the School 
Board were women. 


One of the very freshest of holiday books is 
An Involuntary Voyage, by Lucien Biart. It is 
published in Harper & Brothers’ most attract- 
ive style, and contains over twenty striking illus- 
trations, the first glance at which will arouse 
youthful curiosity. But we do not propose to 
lessen the interest of those young people who 
may find this volume among their Christmas 
gifts by revealing how the “involuntary voy- 
age’? happened. We leave that little secret to 
the reader. 





The second annual exhibition of the Interna- 
tional Dairy Fair Association awakens much in- 
terest in all products of the dairy, and is well 
worth visiting. Whatever tends to improve the 
quality of our butter and cheese—milk included, 
of course—should be most heartily encouraged 
by all good citizens. 


Over 5,000,000 bronze one-cent pieces were 
coined in a single month not long ago at the 
Philadelphia Mint. This supply, however, did 
not equal the demand by any means, one or two 
millions more being required. The Mint con- 
tinues to busy itself with making pennies, so far 
as other business permits. 

In consequence of severe snow-storms in Hun- 
gary, the river K6or6os has risen so rapidly that 
the town of Grosswardein has been inundated, 
and neighboring villages threatened with the 
same fate. Many buildings have been destroyed, 
and hundreds of the inhabitants are destitute of 
shelter, 





Eight Arabs lately landed at Castle Garden, 
among other immigrants. They claimed to have 
escaped from prison at Cayenne, French Guiana. 
From the accounts they give of themselves they 
seem to have had a hard time since they were 
taken prisoners, during a revolt against the 
French at Algiers in 1870. They desire now to 
go to Tunis, and hope to be joined there by their 
families, who are still in Algiers. 





The most puzzling problem of the day in New 
York city is—the ash barrel. 





The late Duke of Brunswick left his large for- 
tune by will to the city of Geneva, upon certain 
conditions. The grateful town has been busy 
in expending a large amount of it upon a monu- 
ment to the duke, and in building a magnificent 
opera-house. And now comes a report that the 
will is ‘null and void,” for some unmentioned 
reason. 





A very old, and in some respects extremely in- 
teresting, order of knighthood is the K.C.B. It 
was created by Henry IV. in 1399, but was not 
really organized until revised, and limited as to 
the number of members, by George I. It was 
then declared to consist of the sovereign, a 
prince of the blood, a Grand Master, and thirty- 
five Knights Companions. Years later the order 
was again reconstructed, and divided into three 
grades— Knights Grand Cross, Knights Com- 
manders, and Companions of the Bath. In 1847 
the order was revised and settled as it now ex- 
ists. Some of the earliest and most character- 
istic customs of chivalry have been observed 
from time to time in the initiation of members 
of the Order of the Bath. Not very long ago, 








among the honors conferred by Queen Victoria 
in connection with the Afghan war, was the mak- 
ing several gallant officers Knights Command- 
ers of the Bath. 


According to accounts received, the obsequies 
of the Countess Montijo were conducted with 
great pomp and ceremony. They were attend- 
ed by the most distinguished personages in 
Madrid, the opening ceremonies being conduct- 
ed by the Conde de Tendilla, Grandee of Spain, 
to whom, according to ancient Spanish custom, 
the body of the countess was formally delivered. 
The chief mourners were received at the Monti- 
jo Palace. Various solemn services were per- 
formed by those who surrounded the superb 
catafalque on which the coffin rested, while a 
mass was sung. The hearse was drawn by eight 
horses, and the elegant state carriage which the 
countess had used on special occasions, with her 
favorite horses, followed. Then came a com- 
pany of King’s Halberdiers, the chief mourners, 
and a ‘‘ magnificent defile of six hundred equi- 
pages.” According to Spanish usage, neither 
ladies nor the nearest relatives joined the proces- 
sion. When the procession reached the Campo 
Santo José, the coffin was taken from the hearse, 
and, with many additional ceremonies, lowered 
into a provisional vault. The Countess Monti- 
jo was one of the most popular ladies in the 

panish capital. The Empress Eugénie remain- 
ed in retirement while in Madrid, at the Livia 
Palace, the seat of the Alva family. 








ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Litiie.—Cloth and camel’s-hair are more fashion- 
able than black cashmere, though the latter is most 
generally worn. Make it by the pattern of the Close- 
fitting Basque, Marie Antoinette Over-Skirt, and 
Round Skirt, illustrated in Bazar No. 40, Vol. XII. 
Trim it with gay brocaded cashmere. Poplin is not 
enough used this winter to justify buying brocade or 
velvet to remodel your dress. Save it for another 
season. 

Carurornia.—Gendarme blue for blondes and garnet 
for brunettes are the favorite colors this winter. In- 
stead of plain silk get satin de Lyon—which is satin- 
finished silk-—-for your wedding dress, and combine it 
with brocaded velvet; or else with the Oriental figured 
silks now used for trimming dresses of solid color. 
Uncut velvet costs $5 to $10 a yard. The choice for 
basques lies between the square coat basque and the 
short basque pointed in front and behind, but very 
short on the hips. 

Fora T.—Two loops of braids behind in chatelaine 
style, with puffs on top and waves in front, or else 
banged.—Refreshments are usually served standing 
on New-Year’s Day. 

A Constant Suusortper.—You can certainly study 
drawing to better advantage by having a good teacher 
from the beginning. 

Mrs. Fannir Y.—If your bay-window is filed with 
flowers, it will be a pretty arrangement to have heavy 
curtains draped from the arch, and forming a sort of 
portiére. F 

D. H.—Your ideas are good, and the refreshments 
suggested quite sufficient. Ices may be brought in 
during the evening. The afternoon collation should 
be served soon after the hour named in the invitation. 
A “kettledrum” is usually a simple affair, tea and bis- 
cuits being served from tables in the drawing-room. 

Mapam.—You are not expected to make orreturn calls 
while in mourning, except on very intimate friends. 

A Viranian.—Large cards are used by ladies. The 
name is engraved in script. A card should be left for 
each person called upon. 

Amy L.—We do not know of any such instrument. 

Mrs. 8. P. W.—You may be able to dispose of your 
shawl through the Society of Decorative Art, or the 
Woman’s Exchange. 

Gwenpo.in.—W hen visiting it is well to take as lit- 
tle baggage as is consistent with convenience. Of 
course, if your stay is to be protracted, and you expect 
to go out a great deal, you will need corresponding 
impedimenta. Otherwise, it is well to bear in mind the 
old wife’s saying, “‘ There’s nothing goes agin a vis‘: 
so much as a big trunk.” It is in good taste for a 
young man to use note-paper with a crest or mono- 
gram, if he pleases. 

F. A. D.—To purl, throw the thread on the needle 
and forefinger of the left hand, insert the right-hand 
needle downward in the stitch and back of the thread 
on the needle, catch the thread on the forefinger with 
the needle and draw it down, then up through the 
stitch, and lift the purled stitch from the left-hand nee- 
dle on the right. 

A. L.—We know of no other way in which you could 
obtain the design than by copying it from the Bazar. 

Lovuise.—A card-case or a scarf ring is a nice present 
for a gentleman. You can get felt cloth pieces em- 
broidered for foot-rests in South Kensington designs 
for $3 50 to $. As the foot-rest requires only hair 
stuffing, you can probably upholster it by the aid of 
brass-headed nails. 

An Inquinrer.—Read about fur écharpes and their 
prices in an article on furs recently published in the 
New York Fashions of the Bazar. 

Mrs. D.—Read an article called ‘‘ The Art of Wash- 
ing Clothes,” in Bazar No. 50, Vol. XII. The English 
coat you mention is likely to remain in fashion. 

Perre.exep Sunscrrer.—Only brunettes of very 
clear complexion look well in the écru and drab cloths 
now used for cloaks. Garnet and gendarme bine 
dresses are worn by brunettes. Linen collars with a 
large full cravat bow of white muslin and lace are styl- 
ish lingerie for morning and for the street. 

Kitry.—We know of nothing that will ‘make the fin- 
gers taper after the hand is grown.” We do not com- 
mend the use of depilatories, but you will find out all 
about them in The Ugly Girl Papers, which will be 
sent you from this office, by mail, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of $1. 

W. E. H.—Have your velvet reception dress made 
with a basque and flowing train. Trim the three gored 
breadths of the front and sides with jet trimming, or 
with lace laid on flat and lengthwise if you are short, 
but across in apron style if you are tall. The three or 
four straight back breadth» are full and plain, with 
merely satin pleating peeping from beneath the edge. 

Sunsorisrer.—A dress to walk to church in must be 
short. If you drive to church, the dress should be 
long, as you also mean to wear it in the evening. It 
is not an easy matter to make your black silk suitable 
both for church and small eventng parties. Have a 
basque of plain or figured velvet, and a silk skirt 
trimmed in front with the velvet, and have the back 
drapery of silk. A collar, cuffs, and border of far, or 
else rich passementerie and fringe, will make your 
black silk sacque more stylish than any trimming of 
jets and laces. 
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FOUNDLINGS IN SPAIN, 1790.—FpM 


FOUNDLINGS IN SPAIN. | thither, but overburdened parents can leave their 
children at the Foundling Asylum by the pay- 

HIS picture illustrates a curious custom that | ment of a small weekly sum, and take them home 
prevailed in Spain and Italy during the last | again when they please, or at the age of seven, 
century. The place depicted is in Salamanca, | when the inmates are all transferred to the Hos- 


membered that in Spain no unmarried woman, 
however poor or humble, can appear alone in the 
street, or speak to a man in private, without for- 
feiting her character. If she supports her parents 


| and white caps, has just sallied forth from the 
convent. The first pair of girls have passed un- | expressibly touching abjit thi 
challenged, and are looking back wistfully at the | common with so many indr 
pretty lass in the rear, who has been stopped by | since passed away, althhgh t 


one of her condition. 


and the costumes are still worn thereabouts. 
In no country is more tender provision made 
than in Spain for the little waifs of humanity 


abandoned by their unnatural guardians, At | 
as in most Spanish cities, is found the | 


Madrid 
Ninos espositos, gr Foundling Asylum, | 
ittle street door, ever on the latch, that | 
opens upon a tiny revolving crib, wherein the | 
friendless babe is placed, and by a turn of the | 
hand sent spinning to the arms of the Sister of | 
Charity who sits on the other side, day and night, | 
ready to receive her helpless charge. And not 
only are children forsaken by their mothers sent | 


picio. Here they learn to read, write, cipher, and 
sing, and are taught some useful occupation. 
Any child can enter the Hospicio until it can 
earn its own living, who is an orphan, or one of 
a large, poor family. Persons needing help ap- 
ply here for trained servants or artisans ; and 
the girls brought up in the institution, who lose 
their places through no fault of their own, return 
thither as to a home until some new opening pre- 
sents itself. 

In former years this care was carried still fur- 
ther, and the orphan girls were given a chance to 
| settle in life. To understand this, it must be re- 


| husband and a home ? 


by the meagre pittance earned by sewing in a 
tailor’s shop, her mother must escort her hither 
and thither ; if she is at service, her mother must 
be with her; and in no case can she speak to her 
lover save in the presence of some woman. What 
hope, then, had these foundlings ever to find a 


ity hit upon this expedient: 
marshalled their protégées through the streets of 


to address a girl that ple 
her to be his wife. 
artist has so graphically depicted. The proces- 


ed his fancy, and ask 


The good Sisters of Char- | 
once a year they 


This is the scene which the | 


the gay youth, pleading his cause, cap in hand, | preserves all its vitality 


with a warmth that bodes well for the success of 
his suit. Her companion, meanwhile, tosses her 
head and turns scornfully away, while the rest of 
the procession press onward, impatient of the de- 
lay, and eager to pass in review before the crit- 
ical group with its possible suitors, disposed to 
win a bride by such swift wooing. No coercion 


| was used here; any girl was at liberty to refuse 
the city, and on the way any man was at liberty | 


a swain who did not please her. If she liked 
him, she accepted him on the spot; they were 
speedily made one, and the nameless foundling 


| was endowed with a home, family, and future, 


sion, headed by two nuns in their black robes | which, humble as it might be, was happiness to 
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790.—FpM THE Painting By Haynes WILLIAMS. 


condition, |here was something in- 
ouching abjit this custom, which, in 
h so many indred es, has long 
1 away, althfigh the institution itself 
1 its vitality 


” 


“Do you insist on my going, monsieur 2%” said | 
Miss Lisle. “If it can be permitted, I shall be 
glad to stay to-night with my nephew.” 

‘““Madame’s nephew ?” 

“Yes, Monsieur le Maire. There has been a 
ote | terrible mistake. M.le Curé has taken my neph- 
1 | ew, who has been st x at my house, for a Ger- 
LINCE| ADOLF. = spy. Can this matter be set right at once ?” 

7 1e maire really seemed very much surprised. 

CHAPIER IV. “Madame’s nephew?” he repeated. i. Is it 
t was even 1re to be remembered. | | possible? But no, I am sorry to say that noth- 
ck came lighs, Adolf’s supper, and a| ing more can be done to-night. The officer, who 
the maire, 19 was fat and stupid, | will be here in the morning, will hear all that is 
ows to Mis Lisle, and admired her | to be said; in the mean time this young gentle- 
e probably jhought this quite of a | man must remain in my charge. Madame will 
he English idy’s former benevolent | return to her own house ?” 
t he wished to represent that she ‘*T shall be obliged to you, Monsieur le Maire, 
ll go home ow. if you will allow me to stay with my nephew.” 


4 


factorily, 


| morning. 


| sataate life was the shortest 





“ By all means. 
madame also.” 

Miss Lisle found it, however, quite impossible 
to touch anything. Adolf ate his supper satis- 
remarking, with a touch of German 
homeliness, that it was hungry work being miser- 
able, and he wanted to cut a good figure in the 
His friend did her best to keep him 
cheerful, but it was very, very slowly that the 
ers stole on. 

“T always used to hear that the last night of a 
. hesaidtoher. “ But 
this is long enough. Only eleven o’clock now.” 

“Tt is because of the uncertainty,” said Miss 
| Lisle. 

After a few minutes she looked at him, as they 
sat beside the stove, and it seemed to her that his 
face was already worn as if with years of trouble 


I will have soup sent in for | 
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—this light-hearted young man, who so lately had 
had no care in the world, no anxiety deeper than 
his love for Antoinette de la Rochemarie. 

“Ts your mother the princess a good woman ?” 
she said. 

“She is a saint.” 

“Then let us try to spend the time a little after 
her fashion. Go and lie down on the couch yon- 
der, and I'll say something to you.” 

It was a hard, short straw palliasse, covered 
with an old blanket, but still it might be better 
than nothing. The prince smiled, and did as he 
was told, first throwing his fur coat down for a 
pillow. 
Lisle began in a low voice to say a psalm. She 
had often been thankful for her good memory, 
but it had never perhaps been so useful to her as 
then. 


When he was quietly settled there, Miss | 


She went on, psalm after psalm, soothing | 


herself with the beautiful words that seemed, after 
all, to make this earthly turmoil a little matter, 
till at last pausing, she heard Prince Adolf 
breathing low and regularly, and saw that he was 
asleep. She got up, took her own cloak, and 
laid it gently over him; then she returned to her 
chair, and sat there by the dying stove for hours. 

It would be difficult to follow her thoughts all 
through that long night. She had not the small 
est wish for sleep; she sat perfectly still, wide 
awake, listening to every sound, while Adolf slept 
on peacefully. She did not for a moment regret 
what she had done, fancying that her presence 
might be some protection to him: there was no 
knowing what means these people might have 
taken to rid themselves of the spy. 

But toward morning she must have dozed a 
little, for she started up in a sudden terror, to 
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find the first faint twilight of dawn glimmering 
into the room, and M. Pichot standing at the door. 
His sharp eyes glanced from one to the other, and 
saw the prisoner sleeping like a child, and the 
Englishwoman, pale and cold, sitting on her hard 
chair by the long-expired stove. 

“Monsieur le Capitaine has arrived,” said the 
curé, ‘The gens-d’armes are ready. If the pris- 
oner has any messages to leave with you, madame, 
the time is come.” 

At the same moment Adolf woke and got up. 
He smiled cheerily, as if he had been dreaming 
pleasant dreams. 

“What, is it morning?” he said. “I am 
ready.” Then he turned to Miss Lisle, who felt 
half stupefied with the strange unreality of it all. 
“In case we do not meet again,” he said, “ you 
will write to my mother—and send her this,” 
taking off his watch; “and this to Aer,” in a very 
low voice, taking off the only ring he wore. “ My 
mother will thank you.” 

He bent down and kissed her. 

“God protect you, my dear,” said Mary Lisle, 
trembling. “ But we shall meet again.” 

Somehow at that moment all her energy seemed 
to have left her. The curé’s stern cold face, the 
gens-d’armes outside the door, Adolf’s quiet self- 
possession, the dim light, in which people looked 
like ghosts, the shivering cold of that awful Cirist- 
mas-eve—she felt among all this that hope had 
died within her; she knew now, in a dreamy, 
vague sort of way, that Adolf would be shot as a 
spy, and that she was perfectly helpless to save 
him. 

They took him away, and she did not even at- 
tempt to follow. 

But after a few minutes the curé came back, 
and took her out of that miserable room, down 
one or two passages, into a sort of office, with 
leather furniture, where was a fire burning, and a 
window looking out on the court-yard of the house. 
The company of Gardes Mobiles was drawn up 
there on the slippery paving-stones ; they looked 
blue and shivering, like every one else. Outside 
the gate, which was firmly closed, a crowd of vil- 
lagers had already collected on the snow. 

“The prisoner may wish for madame as a wit- 
ness,” said M. Pichot; and then he went away, 
leaving her alone. 

That was as bad a quarter of an hour as any 
that she had ever spent. She stared into the 
court, walked up and down, tried the door, which 
was locked, wondered whether it was to happen 
in the court, and whether she was to see it from 
that window. The idea was almost too terrible. 
The light went on slowly strengthening, aided by 
the glare from the snow. It seemed to her that 
quite an hour had been spent in this agony of 
suspense, when the curé came back again. 

“Ts the trial over?” said Miss Lisle. 

“The trial is a mockery,” said the curé, in a 
tone of vexation. ‘The young man will not an- 
swer a single question. This adds to the impres- 
sion against him. He will not say whether he is 
madame’s nephew or not, whether he is English 
or German. He declines to have madame called 
as awitness. But I know I saw him at Peupliers, 
and he has a book in his pocket full of German 
writing. We took that from him yesterday, with 
his revolver. When I left them the captain had 
not finally decided. Ah! apparently he has now 
done so.” 

A large door, which opened from the middle of 
the building into the court, was now thrown open. 
Two gens-d’armes came out, leading Adolf be- 
tween them, and followed by the maire. The 
captain came out too, a slight little black-haired 
man, walked down to his men, and spoke to them. 
There was a little confusion. Mary laid both her 
hands on the window-sill to keep herself from 
falling. Her head was swimming, and she was 
much paler than the prisoner outside, who looked 
cheerful and calm. 

“You had better retire, madame; this is not 
a place for you,” said the curé, compassionately. 
“Let me take you to another room. Then I will 
go out and say a few last words to that unfortu- 
nate young man. No one can hate war more than 
I do, or deplore its horrors, Come, madame.” 

“No, I will stay here,” said Mary, clutching at 
the window-bars. Adolf had seen her, and was 
smiling at her. “Ah! Monsieur le Curé, if you 
are a Christian, let me go out and say one word 
to that officer. Give the poor boy one more chance 
for his life. It is Christmas-time, remember. 
Peace on earth, good-will to man !” 

She hardly knew what she was saying. The 
curé looked at her sadly. 

“Ah! it is true,” he said, ‘ Well, madame— 
but I fear it is too late. However, I will go out 
and ask M. le Capitaine to hear you for a moment.” 

He went away, and Mary stood at the window, 
forcing herself to smile and nod to Adolf, who 
was still looking at her. She saw the curé go 
across the court, take the officer aside, and talk 
to him. How she hated that officer when he 
frowned, shook his head, and waved his hands in 
a manner that plainly said, “ Impossible” ! 

Meanwhile the morning grew lighter and light- 
er till a pale rose-coloring flushed the snow. Miss 
Lisle first saw it in Adolf’s face; he was stand- 
ing turned to the east, where his home lay, where 
his mother, in the old palace at Schwanenheim, 
was even then saying her morning prayers for 
the safety of her son. But there was something 
else, besides the winter dawn, that brought that 
sudden glow of color into the young man’s face. 
His eyes travelled quickly from his friend to the 
court-yard gate, then back to her with a new look 
of hope, then to the gate again. She also turned 
her head that way, and saw a movement among 
the crowd of peasants. They were pushing to 
one side and the other, making room for the tall 
brown horse that carried a short, stout, gray-hair- 
ed gentleman, with a hardy brown face and a 
fierce pair of mustaches, in the uniform of a col- 
onel of Mobiles. Miss Lisle made a sudden at- 
tack on the casement of her window, which also 
flew open, but nobody took any notice of her. 





“Monsieur le Maire,” shouted the new-comer, 
“there is enough shooting going on in the coun- 
try, without your having a private performance in 
your own yard. And as for you, Monsieur le Capi- 
taine Chevalier, I shall trouble you not to go out 
on expeditions like this without leave from the 
commanding officer of the district. Is this gen- 
tleman your prisoner?” saluting Adolf politely. 
“* Whom do you suppose him to be, may I ask, that 
you are arranging his affairs in this manner ?” 

These questions were asked in a loud, imperi- 
ous voice, and followed up by a small volley of 
strong language. Monsieur le Colonel was evi- 
dently in a passion. 

“ Mille pardons, Monsieur le Marquis,” said the 
maire, bowing low. ‘“ This gentleman appears to 
be a Prussian spy, and it was our idea that the 
sooner we got rid of such a person the better.” 

“It is fortunate, then, that I have arrived in 
time to save you from committing murder,” said 
the marquis. ‘ Have you not been told that this 
gentleman is no more Prussian than you are? 
That much I know for certain. And I also hear 
that he goes by the name of George Lisle, and is 
claimed as her nephew by the good English lady 
who has lived so long amongst us.” 

“ Yes, monsieur, I claim him as my nephew,” 
cried Mary Lisle from her window. 

“ Mademoiselle Lisle! You here!” And the 
marquis flourished off his hat, and clanked across 
the stones toward her. 

“The English lady would not leave the prison- 
er,” said the maire. 

“Bien! And does that look as if he were a 
Prussian spy? If that was the case, what would 
she know or care about him? Bah!” ejaculated 
the marquis, with extreme contempt. “ March 
your men off, Monsieur le Capitaine, as soon as 
you please ; we have no work for them here. See 
that they are well refreshed first.” 

Mary Lisle hardly knew what happened next. 
She sat down and hid her face in her hands. 

M. De la Rochemarie did not seem anxious to 
inquire much into the case; and only half listen- 
ed to the curé, who came up to explain to him 
why the young man had been arrested. 

“ A young officer at Peupliers! La, la, la! All 
young men are like each other, mon cher curé. 
You were going to shoot this poor fellow for be- 
ing good-looking, as so many of the German offi- 
cers are. Yes, they are a fine strapping race. 
You may as well shoot me for saying that.” 

The curé was beginning a very grave speech 
about enemies of the country; but the old sol- 
dier cut him short, went up to Adolf, and offered 
him his hand. 

“Monsieur, I am sorry you have been incon- 
venienced. Come back to the chateau with me. 
We will ask mademoiselle your excellent aunt to 
do the same.” 

It was through a rather gloomy and silent 
crowd that the marquis and his friends passed 
out of the Mairie. He rode slowly, Miss Lisle 
and Adolf walking by his side. None of these 
spoke til they were turning into the avenue. 

“ Monsieur,” said Adolf to the marquis, “ I can 
not accept your kindness, any more than I meant 
to die just now, under a false name.” 

M. De la Rochemarie looked at the young man 
gravely, and lifted his hat. 

“T have the honor of knowing who you are, 
prince,” he said. 

“But you told those people you knew I was 
not a Prussian.” 

“Neither are you. Schwanenheim was not in 
Prussia in my young days, whatever it may be 
now.” 

“But how generous of you to save me, mon- 
sieur, knowing this!” 

The marquis shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Mademoiselle Antoinette told you, I suppose ?”” 
said the prince, eagerly. “And did she tell you 
also—” 

“She told me a great deal that astonished me,” 
said the marquis. ‘ And I tell your Highness at 
once that I will not hear a word from you on the 
subject.” 

“Never? Oh, do not say never!” cried Adolf. 

“Till I have had time to forget all that fills 
my mind now,” said M. De la Rochemarie. 

If Miss Lisle thought that her work was done, 
and that she might return quietly to her chalet, 
she was very much mistaken. She and Adolf 
were treated, during the few hours they spent at 
the chateau, like a hero and heroine. Madame 
De la Rochemarie was not so stern as her hus- 
band, and her daughter’s confession, now that 
she had seen and liked Adolf von Schwanenheim, 
was not completely disagreeable to her. The 
worst of it was that propriety now reigned su- 
preme at the chateau. Adolf, no longer a harm- 
less Englishman, was scarcely allowed to speak 
to Mademoiselle Antoinette, and she hardly dared 
to look at him, now that her father and mother 
were present, and knew all. She had to content 
herself with loving and admiring her dear, glo- 
rious, heroic Mademoiselle Lisle, the best friend 
that either she or Adolf had ever had in their lives. 

Poor Miss Lisle herself was nearly dead for 
want of rest and food, and it was without much 
pleasure that she prepared for the end of her 
sacrifice. The marquis told her that all those 
people at the Mairie were sure that the prince was 
a spy, and would now connect her name with his, 
so that she could not safely stay in the neighbor- 
hood. He had ordered the carriage at a certain 
hour, and would escort her and her supposed 
nephew to the station, giving them all the neces- 
sary papers, in order that there might be no dif- 
ficulty at St. Malo, where he advised them to take 
the Southampton boat, which sailed the next day 
but one, and thus to put themselves under Eng- 
lish protection without any delay. 

“If I must go, I must,” said Miss Lisle. “ But 
I assure you that nothing less than necessity 
would take me away from Amaury. But if you 
think our safety depends upon it”—she looked 
from the marquis to Adolf—‘I must submit to 
be his aunt a little longer.” 





“C’est ca. You are right, mademoiselle,” said 
M. De la Rochemarie. It was natural that Prince 
Adolf should regard the English journey with a 
good deal of disgust. He even ventured to say 
something, but the little marquis checked him 
sternly. 

“M. le Prince can hardly expect that I should 
offer him facilities for returning to his regiment,” 
he said. ‘“ When he is back in Germany he can 
do as he pleases; but back he must go, and by 
England. I need only say that I expect it of him.” 

“T wish there was any more effectual way in 
which I could show my grateful respect for M. 
De la Rochemarie,” said the prince, bowing. 
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CHAPTER V. 


As they drove away from Amaury that after- 
noon, the white towers of the chateau stood up in 
the pale sunshine against the clear steel-blue sky. 
Madame De la Rochemarie and Antoinette still 
stood upon the steps, where they had said their 
au revoir to both the travellers. The hearts that 
went were not any lighter than those that staid 
behind. 

It will be long before Mary Lisle forgets that 
Christmas journey with her reétless, unwilling 
young soldier, ready to betray himself everywhere, 
sometimes in wild spirits, the reaction from the 
prospect of death, sometimes almost sullen at be- 
ing carried farther away from his duty and his 
friends. 

Christmas-day at St. Malo was a great trial. 
People were as suspicious there as in other parts 
of France, and Miss Lisle dared not let the young 
fellow out of her sight for a moment. She can 
laugh now, in safe quiet days after the storm, at 
the thought of things which were serious then; 
the open-eyed astonishment of some English peo- 
ple at the hotel, to whom a young man like Adolf 
was a revelation, and who could not understand 
who or what he was, and found this aunt and 
nephew quite too puzzling a pair. There were 
the curious looks of French people too, who had 
never seen or imagined an Englishman like this. 

“ He was too tall, too handsome, too lively, too 
boyish, too charming, too everything,” Miss Lisle 
said to her real nephew when she saw him, and 
told him all the troubles into which his letter had 
plunged her. ‘When I am to be aunt to anoth- 
er friend of yours, George, let him be short, ugly, 
and silent, if you please. Then he may pass for 
an ordinary Englishman.” 

“As desperately foreign as ever, Aunt Polly,” 
said George. ‘ Nothing will cure you.” 

But these remarks were made long after. At 
the time, Miss Lisle lay down in the stuffy cabin 
of the Southampton boat with a feeling of peace 
and rest that seemed very strange to her, though 
all this had happened within a week. 

Prince Adolf’s first visit to England was a very 
short one. He and his aunt parted in London, 
with vows of eternal friendship, not likely to be 
broken. 

After. the war was ended, Miss Lisle gladly 
went back to her chalet at Amaury-les-Bois. 
That fortunate village had not been reached by 
the Germans after all, its only experience of the 
war being the capture and release of its one spy. 
Monsieur Pichot had been removed to a higher 
sphere—that is to say, a larger commune—and 
had been succeeded by a meek old curé, who was 
never likely to interfere with anybody. 

A year or two later, Miss Lisle paid her first 
visit to Germany, and spent a happy Christmas 
with her newly married friends, the Prince and 
Princess Adolf of Schwanenheim. Her nephew 
George was also of the party. 

THE END. 








CHRISTMAS SHOPPING. 


T was always the gayest sort of a breakfast 
party at the McPhersons’, there was such a 
large family of them, and such a cheerful, happy 
family. There was the father, a wealthy banker, 
a florid, handsome man of his years, always affa- 
ble, although saying little; there was the little 
fat, roly-poly mother, with her rosy cheek and 
soft black eye, the very spirit of contentment; 
there was Malcolm, the handsome eldest son, just 
clear in his mind that if he did not marry his 
mother’s cousin Ellen, who lived with them, life 
would never be worth a rush, and just meeting 
enough opposition from his mother to insure suc- 
cess in what had been with her for years a dar- 
ling project; there was Catherine, the blonde 
beauty, a stately girl of nineteen; and Belle, the 
rogue, whose seventeen years had never known a 
shadow; Ted and Walter, the twins; and little 
Janet, only old enough to know what it was to 
spend a penny and secure its equivalent. When 
all the happy voices of this happy tribe rose round 
the table where all the happy faces were met, it 
sometimes made Mrs. McPherson tremble to hear 
them : it seemed, since there was so much trouble 
in the world, as if it were more than her portion 
of joy, and, in spite of her sanguine temperament, 
a fear would intrude that it could not last; and 
a wild desire to avert disaster and propitiate the 
evil fates by sacrifice, self-sacrifice, was frequent- 
ly in her mind, although if you had stated the fact 
to her in that way, she would have thought it 
highly irreligious. 

“Mrs. Mother McPherson,” said Belle, drop- 
ping the sugar in her cup, “I suppose you know 
that it is now about the time to begin one’s 
Christmas shopping. And I leave it tc you—how 
is one to open the campaign without any sinews 
of war ?” 

“Sedan in no time,” said Malcolm. 

“¢Christmas comes but once a year, 

And when it comes we'll have good cheer,’” 
said Ted. ‘ Wall and I have seen so many things 
we want to buy! But I suppose you girls are 
so high and mighty, you wouldn’t look at them. 
We'll have to spend our money on Janet—we can 
just about fetch her.” 





“Ted thinks I’m high and mighty because I 
want a seal-skin sacque. I’m seventeen, and quite 
old enough for one, I think ; and as papa’s daugh- 
ter, I ought to have one anyway.” 

Papa laughed. “Let me see,” said he, taking 
out note-book and pencil. “A seal-skin sacque 
costs two hundred and fifty dollars, and that you 
expect from me aside from the money for your 
own gifts to all the others. Of course it is not 
to be presumed that I shall really give you the 
sacque, but that indicates that your expectations 
from me are in the range of a two-hundred-and- 
fifty-dollar check. And Catherine she wants 
those two-hundred-dollar bracelets.” Catherine 
nodded emphatically. ‘As for Ellen—” 

“Indeed, uncle, I don’t—” 


“You don’t interrupt, you mean. My dear, c 


you want as much as Catherine. Malcolm, too, 
has quietly intimated that he has learned of the 
whereabouts of a carved sardonyx, price five hun- 
dred. His mother knows that it is high time 
that her diamonds were completed by the cross 
we have spoken of, price one thousand dollars. 
Ted and Walter want hundred-dollar bicycles ; 
and dear little Janet, the only reasonable party 
in the house, is content with a walking doll. To- 
tal, twenty-three hundred and sixty dollars.” 

“Good gracious me!” cried Mrs. McPherson. 
“Tt never struck me before: but does it cost you 
as much as that every Christmas ?” 

“It can’t have done so. About half as much, 
though, every Christmas since Belle has been old 
enough to make demands. Once it was watches, 
then it was solitaire rings, then it was necklaces 
and lockets, then it was a span of ponies. Good 
heavens !” said Mr. McPherson, beginning to rub 
his gray hair up straight all round his reddening 
forehead, “it has cost enough every year, this 
Christmasing, to support two families in comfort.” 

“Twenty-three hundred and sixty dollars!” said 
Mrs. McPherson, looking round at the thunder- 
struck family, on whom silence and dismay had 
fallen. ‘ And then all we give to each other be- 
sides! Your dear father has allowed you fifty 
dollars each to spend for one another, and Ted 
and Walter ten—two hundred and sixty added to 
the rest. It’s enough to ruin him.” 

“ Not at all,” said Mr.McPherson. “TI can af- 
ford it perfectly well, thank God, or I shouldn’t 
do it. That isn’t the question. But what the 
question is, you may all decide among yourselves.” 

“Well, I declare!” said Belle, aghast. “We've 
joined all the Dorcas societies in town, and have 
sewed our fingers off for old women, and sat up 
nights with sick people till our brains whirled, 
and gone round begging for destitute children, 
and now we’ve got to give up our fineries, and 
pleasures, and Christmases, and what not. And 
I think it’s infamous. I never will. I always 
did have Christmases, and I always will, if I have 
to sell one thing to buy another. Pretty time 
of day—” And then the laughter drowned her 
muttering and spluttering, so that she had to 
laugh herself. And the laughter went a little 
beyond itself when James, the waiter, came round 
and handed to each member of the party a fifty- 
dollar bill on a tray, as a last course, except to 
Ted and Walter, whose bills were of a smaller 
denomination, and Janet, who had a little half 
eagle. 

“‘Mine’s a gold penny,” piped Janet presently. 
“T's going to give it to the poor little Sullivan 
girl. She hasn’t any but dirty pennies. She 
hasn’t any but holes in her shoes.” 

“The little angel !” cried her mother, catching 
her up and smothering her with kisses. “ Just 
out of heaven! What a lesson she is reading to 
us—every one!” 

“Well, now, Mrs. Mother McPherson, I suppose 
I want a new seal-skin sacque,” said Belle, “as 
much as the Sullivan girl wants new shoes. It’s 
all a difference in position, difference in relative 
wants—” 

“The sacque you have is good and warm 
enough,” said her mother, still kissing Janet. 
“JT am afraid that all our luxury and happiness 
is making selfish wretches of us every one.” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” murmured Catherine. 
And Belle said no more, for her mother’s eyes 
were full of tears. 

“Well,” said the father, rising and going to 
the fire, which shot a thousand sparkles over the 
rich warm room, the silver equipage, and its own 
brass appointments, “‘I must go to the bank, my 
love. That matter of Barclay’s comes before the 
directors to-day, and we are strongly inclined to 
prosecute. It is certainly just.” 

“Oh, I hope not,” said his wife. “ For the sake 
of the family. Justice is best when tempered 
with mercy, remember.” 

“T don’t know about that. So much mercy to 
embezzlers and defaulters has ripened the whole 
crop of them.” 

“Not altogether, has it? I often think I had 
some responsibility in this case; for the Barclay 
girls, going into society with our own girls, nat- 
urally have wanted to appear as well; and every 
silk dress and ostrich feather that Catherine and 
Ellen and Belle have worn has perhaps made 
those girls worry for fine clothes, till his expenses 
became crimes.” 

“ What absolutely ridiculous—” 

“ Hush, hush, Belle!” said Catherine. 

‘I suppose we must wear calico, then,” cried 
the irrepressible, “ because Patrick O’Brien can’t 
afford any velvet. Nonsense! It is proper for 
a rich man to spend his money. It makes work 
and livelihoods for poor people. And papa’s rich, 
and I’m his daughter, and have a right to what 
he gives me, and it isn’t wrong for me to wear it, 
in spite of all the Barclays and O’Briens in crea- 
tion. Confound those Barclays! Now I suppose 
they are going to worry me all day.” 

They all laughed at Belle’s tempers, for they 
meant little or nothing ; and when she and Cath- 
erine returned, ready for their morning walk down 
town with their father, and for their Christmas 
shopping, two rosier, prettier, happier faces Moth- 
er McPherson thought she had never laid eyes on, 
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and, in defiance of her principles, it did rejoice her 
heart to see their healthy bloom so well adorned 
and richly clad, for all the Barclays and O’Briens, 
as Belle had said. 


“ And what did you spend, Belle, yesterday ?” 
her mother asked, next morning, as the aroma of 
the coffee, after a fashion that it has, seemed to 
invite the appetite to a far finer banquet than 
there was. 

“Oh, nothing at all, little mother—not a John 
the Baptist.” 

“ Not a—” with a puzzled look. 

“Oh, now, little mother, as if that hadn’t been 
in all the rebuses and riddles since I was born! 
Not one cent.” 

“You naughty child!” 

“There were so many pretty things—” 

“ And we were determined,” said Catherine, 
“this year to spend our money judiciously, and 
we really could not decide.” 

“ And what did you see ?” 

“Such lovely, lovely things, mamma!” cried 
Belle. ‘‘ There was a real lace scarf I wanted 
for you, but that would have taken the whole of 
my fifty, and left me none for the rest. Then 
there was just a heavenly little India shawl of 
some sort, sky blue, with a finger-deep border in 
those dull rich India silks and wools and gold— 
perfect for Catherine to wear at the opera; but 
that was seventy dollars, and Ellen and I would 
have had to club together to get it, and cripple 
ourselves dreadfully by the means. And there 
was a scarf pin for Malcolm, a pale pink coral 
hand holding one big round pearl; but that was 
fifty too. Oh dear! And there were amber ear- 
rings—little birds, carved in amber, just alighting 
on an amber apple; and such bangles and charms! 
and a bangle pin, with the word ‘ Mizpah’ on the 
tiny suspended disks ; and there was a ring, too, 
of little specks of diamond sparks, strung on 
gold wires that you could make into all sorts of 
letters and words—” 

“ Just stop long enough to give me some cream,” 
said Malcolm. 

“ And lamps—faience lamps,” she went on; 
“and a Limoges vase, the most perfect thing I 
ever saw, so darkly tinted, with such cool sweet 
blotches of flowers, all but fragrant—-it makes 
you feel, to look at it, as if you had been thirsty 
and had drunk your fill at a cold spring. And, 
oh, papa, I saw my seal-skin, and I tried it on, 
and Mr. Fox put it by for you to look at. And 
you’d better go; it did fit so finely, I looked as 
though I'd been melted and poured in, I looked— 
I looked so pretty!” said the little witch, and 
then her coffee made her cough, and gave some- 
body else a chance. 

“ And what did you see, fair Eleanor?” asked 
Mr. McPherson. 

“Oh, I didn’t go shopping, uncle,” answered 
Ellen, for she always addressed him as such, and 
usually sealed any address with that damask 
blush of hers which made her cheek look like a 
June rose. ‘I—I went to see the Barclays,” 

“Did you, my dear ?” 

“Yes, uncle. And it made me feel so badly—” 

“T suppose so,” said Mr. McPherson. ‘The 
scene in the directors’ room made me feel worse, 
perhaps. Poor Barclay, my love”—turning to his 
wife—“ although he can not account for the defi- 
ciency, and declares his innocence in such an ag- 
ony that one must believe him, was ready to make 
the deficiency good, although he said it was at 
a sacrifice we could never understand. The di- 
rectors accepted the offer, nevertheless, and his 
resignation. So there will be no prosecution,” 
said Mr. McPherson, quite forgetting his right- 
eous wrath of yesterday. 

“Tam so glad!” exclaimed Belle. 

“But what is going to become of him ?” asked 
Catherine. 

“Have you done nothing for him yourself, Mr. 
McPherson ?” asked his wife. ‘“ You don’t mean 
to say that you have cut a man adrift at his 
age—” 

“ But if I can not trust him myself, how can I 
recommend—” 

“ Oh, papa, you are really going to help him in 
some way!” 

“You ninnies !” said Malcolm, leaning back in 
superiority. “As if you didn’t know your father 
better by this time! I say, Belle, I rather like 
that notion of a scarf pin of yours.” 

“Be still, Malcolm; I want to hear about Mr. 
Barclay.” 

“T am going to send him out to manage my 
coal lands. The salary is but just enough for 
them to live on in the most niggardly manner. 
But it is the best I can do.” 

“I am so happy, uncle!” exclaimed Ellen. 
“And now I will tell you about them. They 
were dreadfully wretched. Their father hadn’t 
come home from the bank, and they didn’t 


. know how anything had turned out. They only 


knew that the house had to be given up—the 
house that they were all born in—and that the 
affair would perhaps kill their father, and that, 
anyway, they had all to go out in the world and 
work and face people in their misery. And that 
isn’t the worst or the most mortifying. The price 
of their house, with whatever else Mr. Barclay 
had, wasn’t enough to make up the loss by ever 
so much—by twenty-five hundred dollars. And 
Ben Allan, Bessie’s lover, you know—” said El- 
len, with some more unaccountable blushes and 
dropping the black lashes on the velvet cheek. 

“Well, well,” said Belle; “what of Ben Al- 
lan 2” 

“Ben had saved from his salary exactly that 
sum—saved it by denying himself almost every 
pleasure in the world that young men have. And 
he was negotiating for the little cottage and 
garden round the corner from the church, and 
the papers were just being signed. There was 
eighteen hundred dollars for buying the house, and 
seven hundred for furnishing it; and they were 
to be married at once, and go there to live—the 
prettiest, snuggest little box, all hard-wood fin- 





ish. And, do you believe, he and Bessie brought 
Mr. Barclay that twenty-five hundred dollars to 
make up the balance; and they gave up house, 
furniture, marriage, and all—for of course they 
can’t be married now for another indefinite pe- 
riod, and they’ve been engaged five years already 
—and poor Bessie will get so old and worn—” 

“Oh, it is too bad!” said Catherine. 

But Belle said nothing, and began to look very 

rave. 

“ And she had so many pretty things done for 
her house,” continued Ellen. ‘ Curtains she had 
embroidered herself in bright colors on gray hol- 
land linen, lovely vines and flowers ali down the 
fronts ; table-cloths of burlap, with borders of old 
cashmere gowns and oakum fringe, really daz- 
zling; rugs: she had made; all sorts of toilette 
things. There was a mirror frame that Ben had 
carved himself, reeds and rushes and lilacs and 
arrow-heads round the pool of looking-glass ; and 
boxes he had stained for book-cases, and Bessie 
had wrought and tacked on scalloped leathers ; 
and they had covered some old kitchen chairs 
with odd bits of cretonne that they had picked 
up here and there for a song; and then there 
were Bessie’s and Kate’s water-colors, framed in 
cones and broken branches; and they expected, 
of course, that there would be some wedding 
presents to help out. And now they have put 
them all away, and ten to one, as Bessie said, they 
would never be taken out again; and she broke 
down and cried so. She couldn’t help it. She 
was to have been married on Christmas-day, you 
know.” 

“Oh, if it isn’t too bad !” said Catherine again. 

“Tt’s a deuced shame!” said Malcolm. 

But Mr. and Mrs. McPherson only glanced at 
each other. 

“ And, Aunt Janet,” Ellen resumed, “ you know 
when we thought they were so extravagant— 
well, you’ve no idea of the shifts they made; 
how they curled and dyed their old feathers ; 
wore each other’s things; bought twenty-cent 
stockings, and embroidered them with five cents’ 
worth of linen floss, till they were perfectly gor- 
geous ; and, if you will believe it, made those love- 
ly buff gants de Suéde, that we wanted to match so 
and couldn’t, out of chamois-skins that cost twen- 
ty-five cents—made them themselves by ripping 
an old pair of gloves for a pattern. And all, and 
all such things, that I, at least, never heard of 
before.” 

“T should think not. The poor children!” 
said Mrs. McPherson. “ Another egg, my dear?” 

“No more. Well, it’s the way of the world, 
and I hope it will have the effect,” said Mr. 
McPherson, “ of making my family appreciate the 
fortunate difference in their circumstances. I sup- 
pose I must be going. Any commands?” 

“Papa! papa! oh, Father McPherson, wait a 
moment!” a voice was crying then. “I want to 
tell you—I want to ask you—come back. Papa, 
do you really mean to give me the seal-skin 
sacque ? and Catherine and Ellen the bracelets ? 
and mamma the cross? and all the rest? And 
oh, papa, wouldn’t you quite as lief we had the 
money—the actual money—the actual money? 
And it would buy—oh!” cried Belle, as if the 
words burst out with volcanic foree—‘ it would 
buy that house! We'd rather, all of us—I’m 
sure, oh, I’m sure—hadn’t you, girls ? hadn’t you, 
Mother McPherson ?—I don’t know about Mal- 
colm—” 

“Don’t know about me?” roared Malcolm, 
springing to his feet, as they all crowded about 
Belle and her father. : 

“T suppose I know what you mean, my child,” 
said her father. ‘ But you must settle it among 
yourselves. Only understand that if you do as 
you suggest, it is to be literally so, and I shall 
not make it good to you. If I give you the two 
hundred and fifty dollars in cash, and all the rest 
their own sum the same, you will have no seal- 
skin, your mother will never get her diamond 
cross, nor Malcolm his sardonyx ring in all his 
life from me. You must think of the others, 
you see, as well as of yourself and your wish.” 

“Think of me!” cried Malcolm. 

“A diamond cross! A fiddlestick !” said his 
mother. 

“Now, you see, papa, we are all of one mind 
here.” 

“ All of one mind,” came a chorus. 

“And all just as calm as clocks,” as Ellen 
burst out laughing and erying together. ‘‘ What 
do I really care for a seal-skin sacque? If you'll 
just write out a check for all it was going to 
cost you, we'll hand you back our fifty -dollar 
bills’—and suiting the action to the word she 
brought out her own little purse and put the bill 
on the tray, and went round taking up the col- 
lection from all the others. 

“All but Janet’s and Ted’s and Walter's. 
We'll leave them theirs,” said Belle. 

“T should think you’d be ashamed, Belle 
McPherson!” cried Ted. “As if our money 
wasn’t as good as yours! Sha’n’t she take it, 
father ?” 

“If we're willing to go without our bicycles,” 
shouted Walter, and his voice faltered the least 
trifle, “I guess she can go without what Ted and 
me’d have bought for her.” 

“Very well,” said the father. “There is no 
doubt that it is a singular and extravagant thing 
to do, and perhaps unwarrantable. But the fact 
is that this is the amount that was to be allowed 
for making your Christmas happy; and if it makes 
you any happier this way than that way, it comes 
to the same thing in the end.” 

“To a great deal better thing,” said his wife. 
And Mr. McPherson left them thinking it over, 
to come back in a few moments with a check for 


| the twenty-six hundred and twenty dollars, gath- 


ered up the crisp greenbacks—all but fifty cents 
of Ted’s that had already made acquaintance with 
the confectioner—and left them now to talk it 
over. 

“That’s the end of our Christmas shopping,” 
said Belle, rvefully, for all her good-will, as she 








held between her fingers the little rustling bit of 
paper so weighty with the fortunes of Bessie Bar- 
clay and Ben Allan—“ the end of our Christmas 
shopping.” 

“It’s a perfectly tremendous Cliristmas shop- 
ping,” said Malcolm. “House and furniture, 
bride and groom.” 

“The best day’s work we ever did,” said Cath- 
erine. ‘“ Although I must confess that Randeg- 
ger shawl—” 

“Oh, Malcolm, I never was so happy in my 
life!” cried Ellen, with the tears on her cheeks 
like dew on a rose. 

“Well, ll tell you what to do, then,” said 
Belle, in her wisdom. ‘‘ You and Malcolm take 
this check, and go and attend to that piece of 
business. See that the titles are all right, Mal- 
colm ; I heard papa say once that that was very 
important. And when you have bought the 
house, go and give the deeds to Bessie, and the 
eight hundred and twenty over for the furni- 
ture—” 

“ All right,” said Malcolm, with the most cheer- 
ful acquiescence. “It’s awfully disagreeable to 
do, but I'll make the sacrifice. And I think we'd 
better go, Ellie, before we change our minds.” 

“ Now I never shall have a seal-skin sacque, I 
suppose,” said Belle, as the door closed. “ But 
don’t you mind, Teddy dear; that wasn’t the last 
penny in the house, and I guess among us we can 
get you and Wolly a bicycle between you. Those 
hateful Barclays! I felt something awful was 
going to happen! But I suppose they'll invite 
us to the wedding—don’t you, Mother McPherson ? 
It would be very shabby if they didn’t. The idea! 
Buying a bride and groom! We shall always feel 
as if we owned them, I know. But it’s great fun, 
isn’t it, this sort of Christmas shopping ?” 








WINTER. 


Tue cold winds from the northward roar; 
The quivering snow-flakes thickly fall, 
And cover with a velvet pall 

The russet sward of mead and moor, 

And standing at his cottage door, 

The laborer thinks of labor scant, 
And sees the haggard hand of want 
Throw shadows on his chamber floor. 


The children shout for joy, and cry, 
““A merry Christmas!” as they see 
The whitened cloak of bush and tree, 

And the soft feathers in the sky. 

They know not why the father’s eye 
Is sad and heavy through the storm ; 
They only know the fire is warm, 

And that the skating-time is nigh. 


And he to whom they look for bread 
Is filled with many doubts and fears, 
For in the howling wind he hears 
Of days that must be idly led. 
And little ones must still be fed, 
Though work be scarce and winter long; 
And though the willing hands be strong, 
They can not thaw earth’s frozen bed. 


O Winter! Winter! bright and gay 
To some, with what an iron grip 
Thou holdest many a silent lip, 
That can not words of gladness say! 
Then, while we feel thy brightness, may 
We feel for those whose hearts are full 
Of bitterness, that has no lull 
Till winter days are gone away! 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ocr Own CorresponDENt. } 

“T would be very difficult to characterize the 

present fashion with precision, composite as 

it is, combining the toilettes of every historic epoch, 

in order often to produce the most charming re- 

sults, and blending with all these definite and fa- 

miliar styles the most unheard-of caprices to com- 

pose the modern toilette, whose style it is to have 

none of its own, but to sum up all styles, and to 

deck ladies of the present day with the spoils of 
all the past ages. 

Dresses not designed for walking, shopping, or 
travelling are made half-long, short costumes be- 
ing reserved solely for the street. Toilettes for 
the evening, dinners, reunions of all kinds, and 
balls, are made extremely long. The trimmings 
conceal the flatness of the skirt in some cases, 
but the fundamental skirt remains flat, and the 
predicted inflation has not grown marked. In 
the combination which prevails in the arrange- 
ment of the skirt, skirt fronts made of material 
or color different from that of the rest of the 
skirt figure largely; these fronts are very fre- 
quently in the Louis XIII. style, that is to say, 
pleated at the top, and shirred at the middle at 
intervals of eight inches, while the under edge is 
arranged in large puffs. Fancy such a skirt with 
the front breadths made of black satin, and the 
other breadths of black India cachemire. These 
are arranged in such a way as to simulate a dress 
of black cachemire opening over a skirt of black 
satin. The trimmings on the cachemire breadths 
are of satin, the corsage of cachemire is completed 
by a satin vest, and the trimmings on the sleeves 
are likewise of satin. The material most worn 
this winter, and which will continue to be worn 
until the beginning of summer, is satin in every 
color, and for the principal parts as well as for 
the accessories of a toilette. A dress of satin 
combined with embossed velvet is the most beau- 
tiful and stately of elegant toilettes. Faille is, 
comparatively speaking, abandoned. In revenge, 
brocaded satin, damask, and brocades are pro- 
duced for ladies’ garments. Entire dresses are 
no longer made of plain material, whether satin 
or velvet. The plain goods are always combined 
with pékin, embossed velvet, damask, or brocade. 

If the variety in the arrangement of all these 
goods is infinite, that seen in corsages is inde- 


; seribable. Those designed for ball dresses par- 





ticularly are original. In front these corsages 
will be made with a point, more or less deep, and 
sometimes rounded. The back will be made with 
basques in imitation of that of all masculine gar- 
ments, from the modern frock-coat to the postilion 
jacket or military coat. Many of these corsages, 
moreover, will be made with a plastron, in order to 
increase the opportunities for a mixture of goods. 
For instance, a dress composed of pink damask and 
pink satin is made as follows: The front breadth 
of the skirt is of the satin, and the train is of dam- 
ask, turned back on each side in front to form 
revers, and faced with satin. The corsage is made 
of damask, with masculine coat tails behind, and 
in front a plastron of satin, and without sleeves, 
In guise of short sleeves, a band of satin trimmed 
with ruches of white lace crosses the arm at the 
top, and is held in place I know not how—per- 
haps by a few stitches taken through the upper 
lace ruche, and at the same time through the edge 
of the armhole, from which the band appears to 
be detached. This is called a mancheron. This 
toilette in very pale rose-color should be trimmed 
with large peonies of a very bright red. 

The furor which the lophophore creates knows 
no limits. It is used to form wide bands to trim 
wrappings of heavy black cachemire or black 
velvet. Poor birds! what a number of them are 
required to trim a single wrapping! It is a gen- 
uine massacre, and there is reason to fear that 
the species will be completely exterminated. Fur, 
and the plumage of birds both native and exotic, 
are the trimmings preferred this winter for street 
dresses, ball dresses, and even for dressing-gowns. 
For instance, a dressing-gown of cachemire de 
l’Inde of a cream shade, embroidered with gold, 
and trimmed with black marten, is considered the 
type of elegance. 

To approach a subject altogether different, but 
none the less important, I should mention. the to- 
tal disappearance of white petticoats for winter 
dresses for day wear. The white petticoat is re- 
placed by one of black Surah, trimmed with sev- 
eral pleated flounces. This certainly is elegant 
enough, but some of these petticoats are now 
made of black or colored satin, with several small 
flounces, which were at first bordered with nar- 
row white lace; this, however, has been abandon- 
ed, as it was found, and with good reason, un- 
suitable for walking skirts. Ladies of extreme 
elegance choose the petticoat with reference to 
the shade of the dress, having it either of the 
same shade exactly, or else of an entirely differ- 
ent color, but harmonizing with that of the dress. 
Economical people choose petticoats of black 
cachemire. The essential point to be noted is 
that one is no longer obliged to wear a white pet- 
ticoat under the dress in the daytime, under pen- 
alty of being considered inelegant. The continu- 
ation of this fashion is already predicted for the 
summer in the shape of petticoats of Surah of a 
shade in harmony with that of the dress with 
which they are to be worn. These petticoats, it 
should be understood, will be trimmed with ruches, 
lace, and embroidery. In a word, it is a substi- 
tution of silk for percale petticoats. 

There is extreme variety in the shape of bon- 
nets, but, alas! the number of pretty bonnets is 
limited. When a bonnet is regarded as an orna- 
ment rather than a covering for the head, it is 
difficult to make it pretty indeed. The style of 
hair-dressing is not less varied, for although 
smooth bands have been revived with a sudden 
furor, it was soon perceived that they were far 
from becoming to all faces. By degrees a few 
ladies began to puff their bandeaux slightly, oth- 
ers again drew them over the braids in the back, 
and in this way a fashion sprung up acceptable 
to all. An effort has been made to revive the 
clusters of curls on each side of the face which 
were in vogue thirty-five or forty years ago, and 
which are seen in the portraits of that epoch. 
Light ringlets are very becoming to many faces, 
but they are troublesome to arrange, and disagree- 
able to wear when the hair does not curl natu- 
rally. Fancy a lady in foggy weather walking in 
the street, or even riding in an omnibus, with her 
curls hanging straight about her face! I do not 
believe that the fashion of wearing these curls 
will ever again become general. 

The style of hair-dressing partakes of the di- 
versity which is the motto of the present fashion. 
A lady in the morning, in her dressing-gown, 
wears a turban made of a Madras handkerchief, 
a batiste handkerchief with a colored hem, or a 
Turkish fez of plush, trimmed with white lace 
and ribbons with Oriental designs, or else with a 
mantilla of point d’esprit lace. The latter (one 
of the latest novelties) is dyed of a sulphur tint, 
very pretty for coiffures, fichus, and cravat bows. 
The lace is dyed this shade in order to avoid the 
too glaring effect of pure white. Plush, which I 
have just mentioned, is the object of universal 
favor. Dresses, wrappings, habits, corsages, bon- 
nets, coiffures, shoes, and even furniture, are made 
of plush; it is also used in the shape of bands, 
like the fur borders (in fact, is not plush a silk 
fur ?), for trimming dresses. 

EMELINE RayMonp. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Coooa-nut Cakr..—Cake: Two cupfals of sugar, half 
a cupful of butter, three eggs, one cupful of milk, 
three cupfuls of flour, two tea-spoonfuls of cream of 
tartar, one tea-spoonful of soda. Filling: To half the 
grated nut add the whites of three eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth, and one cupful of sugar; place this between 
the layers of cake. Mix with the other half of the nut 
four table-spoonfuls of fine pulverized sugar, and 
strew thickly over the top of the cake. 

Cornep Brer.—ickle: Four gallons of water, six 
pounds of salt, one and a half pounds of sugar, three 
ounces of saltpetre. Boil and skim well till clear. 
When cold, pour over the meat, which must be well 
drained of blood. Lay boards over it, and weight it 
down. N.B.—Be sure to get a good article of saltpe- 
tre: much that is sold in the shops is worthlees. The 
quantities given above will cover about fifty pounds of 
beef. 











Street Toilettes, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This graceful dress is of maroon India 
cashmere, trimmed with fringe of the same col- 
or, headed by passementerie. The demi-trained 
skirt has two pleatings around the bottom, and 
lengthwise puffs shirred up the front. The over- 
skirt opens in the middle, is rounded toward the 
sides, and is draped behind to form a soft pouf 
and squareends. The basque is short and round. 
The coat for the street is of figured maroon vel- 
vet, trimmed with plain velvet and large buttons. 
The bonnet of maroon velvet is trimmed with 
amaranth satin ribbon and plumes. 

Fig. 2.—This pretty costume is of bronze-col- 
ored wool mixed with pale blue silk. The short 
skirt has a bias pleating of silk on the edge, and 
is covered to the knee with diagonal puffs. A 
band of bronze velvet is down the middle of the 
front, and silk bows trim this band. The over- 
skirt is laid in deep pleats edged with fringe. The 
back of the over-skirt is irregularly draped low 
on the lower skirt. 
The casaque with pan- 
iers has a heart-shaped 
opening at the neck, 
disclosing a guimpe of 
damask satin, and is 
trimmed with a bronze 
velvet collar. Bronze 
felt round hat, trimmed 
with bronze velvet and 
pale blue plumes, 


Pompadour Crape 
Cap. 
See illustration on p. 4. 
THs cap requires a 
mull binding twenty 
inches long and seven- 
eighths of an inch 
wide, which is edged 
on the bottom with 
side-pleated point d’es- 
prit lace two inches 
and a half wide. On 
this binding arrange a 
strip of white Pompa- 
dour crape six inches 
wide and of suitable 
length, as shown by 
the illustration, 


Lace and Ribbon 
Cap. 
See illustration on p. 4. 
For this cap cut of 
mull a round piece 
four inches and seven- 
eighths in diameter. 
Cover this foundation 
with box-pleated point 
@esprit lace an inch 
and a quarter wide, as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion, and in the centre 
of the crown and on 
both sides behind set 
bows of Pompadour 
ribbon an inch and a 
quarter wide, 


Pékin and Lace 
Cap. 

See illustration on p. 4. 

For this cap cut a 
binding of stiff lace 
half a yard long and 
an inch wide, and a 
strip of pékin of the 
same length and five 
inches and three-quar- 
ters wide. Sew one 
edge of the strip on 
the binding, pleat it on 
the ends, fasten them 
together, and cover the 
pleats with a knot of 
old-gold-colored — satin 
ribbon an inch and a 
quarter wide. The 
other edge of the strip 
is sewed up to within 
three inches and a 
quarter from the ends, 
and edged along the 
slit with point d’esprit 
lace an inch and three- 
quarters wide. The 
corner formed by sew- 
ing up the strip is fast- 
ened on the crown as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion, and trimmed with 
a bow of old-gold-col- 
ored ribbon finished 
with a knot of claret-colored ribbon. Trim the 
eap with box-pleated lace and loops of claret- 
colored ribbon as shown by the illustration. 





DOMESTIC ART. 


O furnish our houses comfortably is undoubt- 
edly a task which, if well fulfilled, leads to a 
considerable increase in the happiness of the 
hours we spend at home. And this increase of 
happiness is of that most subtle kind which winds 
itself amongst all our pleasures, and makes them 
deeper and more refined. We all feel this to a 
certain extent. We all love a warm room, a 
cheery fire, a comfortable arm-chair, cleanliness, 
and brightness. These ate the grosser parts of 
household comfort which all can enjoy. And we 
cherish and grow fond of the things that have 
ministered to our material wants—of the chair 
we are accustomed to repose in after our day’s 
work, of the fire that casts a ruddy light round 
our room as we sit and warm ourselves after we 








have been chilled through in the cold outside, 
when the sleet and the snow are beating against 
the windows, and the wind is wailing drearily 
round the corners of the house. But these com- 
forts, or rather luxuries, are not amongst the re- 
finements of domestic life. They belong to mod- 
est houses as much as to stately houses, or per- 
haps more. 

We ornament our walls with paper and paint, 
our doors with mouldings, our ceilings and cor- 
nices with plaster-work, our floors with carpets, 
our fire-place with marbles, our chairs with 
chintzes, and most things with vulgarity. And 
the consequence of all this is that we spend a 
good deal of money in making ourselves less com- 
fortable than we should have been if we had 
spent very little. I believe the motive of this 
outlay usually to be a desire to obtain cheap mag- 
nificence, to imitate with our little what our rich- 
er neighbors have bought with their plenty. And 
we certainly succeed in imitating their gaudiness, 
Only we forget one of the essential principles of 
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ing or saying anything which we should fear 
might have a bad influence on the tone of their 
minds. If, on the other hand, we were to meet a 
girl of the same class gaudily dressed, with false 
jewelry and a flowery bonnet, we should proba- 
bly be exactly as much prejudiced against her as 
we were in favor of the tidy girl. Our judgments 
in each case might be false, but they would be in- 
stinctive, that is to say, founded on our universal 
experience. And the difference between the two 
girls would be the difference between refinement 
and vulgarity. Few will disagree with me on 
this point. Now let us try to find out from this 
instance of it what we mean by the term vulgar- 
ity, or at least some of its characteristics, as ap- 
plied to things that are seen. 

The first that strikes us is the love of show. 
But it is the love of show for its own sake that 
is vulgar here. It is not the beauty of the thing 
shown, but the desire to create a sensation; and 
this becomes at times such a passion that it is 
blinding to all discrimination between beauty and 
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Figs, 1 anp 2.—STREET TOILETTES. 


all good art, that if a thing is conspicuous, it should 
be able to bear close examination. How much 
better it would be if, instead of trying to produce 
cheap imitations of things which properly belong 
only to long suites of reception-rooms and state- 
ly galleries, we could contrive to form a style of 
decoration which should be in keeping with the 
houses in which we live, and with our manner of 
life! But perhaps it is a new light to many of 
my readers that they are living surrounded by 
vulgar furniture and in vulgar rooms. Let us, 
then, consider what things in every-day life we 
are in the habit of calling vulgar. If we were to 
meet a poor girl tidily, cleanly, and quietly dress- 
ed, we might remark her as a person whom we 
would be glad to take into our own service, or 
perhaps attend to our own children. We should 
feel it probable that she would do her work dili- 
gently, and, above all, honestly. We should feel 
it probable that our children’s characters would 
be safe in her hands, that she was possessed of a 
natural refinement which would prevent her do- 





ugliness. To show a beautiful thing because it 
is beautiful, there is no vulgarity in that; but to 
show anything, whether beautiful or ugly, for the 
sake of show, that is vulgar. This, then, is the 
first characteristic of vulgarity. The second is 
subordinate to and depends on the first. It con- 
sists in the falseness of the thing shown—a false- 
ness that takes in no one but the creature who 
produces the sham, and only deceives her in this 
sense, that she believes she is deceiving others. 
Her passion for show is so great that she prefers 
the pretense of richness to the reality of neat- 
ness, and the exhibition of tawdriness to the com- 
fort of quietness. Now there are few men or 
women who would not consider that cheap gaudi- 
ness in dress, with all its accompaniments of false 
jewelry and what is called “loudness,” was to 
the last degree vulgar. But the strange thing is 
that these very men and women, who are really 
in many ways cultured and refined, do not see 
that they themselves commit the very same faults 
in the decoration of their drawing-rooms that 








they blame with such severity in the dressing of 
their maid-servants. 

It would be impossible, within the limits of 
the present paper, to discuss, on the one hand, 
all the vulgarities of ordinary furnishing, or to 
describe, on the other hand, more desirable re- 
finements in it; but a few instances we may deal 
with. We will suppose that we are in a draw- 
ing-room al ut twenty feet square (the size of 
an ordinary drawing-room in a moderately sized 
house). The first object that strikes us as we 
enter, perhaps, is a gigantic looking-glass, about 
four feet wide and six feet high, placed over the 
mantel-piece. It is surrounded with a rather 
elaborate and very coarse gilt moulding. Such a 
mirror is the first thing that is thought of to dec- 
orate the walls, and to prevent the room looking 
bare. If we ask why a large mirror over the 
chimney-piece (or anywhere else) is thought de- 
sirable, we probably hear that “it gives size to the 
room,” or that “it brightens it up.” When we 
are told that it gives size to the room, I suppose 
we are to understand 
that it makes us be- 
lieve that there is a 
second room over the 
chimney-piece just like 
the first. Of course 
we are never thus tak- 
en in by ordinarily ar- 
ranged mirrors, and if 
we were, it would be 
very unpleasant. So 
that the first reason giv- 
en in defense of them 
falls to the ground. 
With respect to the 
second excuse for their 
existence, we must ob- 
serve that they un- 
doubtedly do to a cer- 
tain extent reflect, and 
therefore do increase 
the amount of light in 
the room, but that they 
diminish the amount of 
light that there appears 
to be by reflecting dark- 
er parts of the room 
only to the spectator, 
owing to their posi- 
tions. And it is the 
amount of light that 
there appears to be, not 
the amount of light 
that there és, in a room 
that is important. So 
much for the supposed 
advantages and beau- 
ties of mirrors. Now 
let us consider the ob- 
jections tothem. We 
have seen that gloom- 
iness is one. Another 
is the appearance of 
smallness in rooms 
which they invariably 
produce. It is almost 
always possible to in- 
crease the apparent 
size of a small room in 
a legitimate way by 
avoiding large objects. 
A large statue or a 
large picture makes 
a small room smaller 
still, not so much by 
filling it up as by de- 
stroying its scale. The 
eye naturally compares 
one thing with anoth- 
er, and measures one 
thing by another. As 
a rule, a big pattern on 
a wall-paper, a large 
door, a large sheet of 
plate-glass in a win- 
dow, all tend to make 
a room smaller. Thus 
the vulgarity of cheap 
magnificence defeats 
its own object, and the 
effort to avoid sup- 
posed meanness suc- 
ceeds only in making 
evident the very thing 
it is most anxious to 
hide. Another serious 
objection that may be 
made to large mirrors 
as usually placed is 
the unpleasant way in 
which we catch sight 
of ourselves reflected 
in them. This, of 
course, is a pure mat- 
ter of taste, but I be- 
lieve that most people share this dislike of hav- 
ing their own personality suddenly brought under 
their notice. 

The use of gilding requires very great care. 
Gold-leaf in the hands of an artist may be em- 
ployed with wonderful effect. It may be made to 
give lightness or heaviness, brightness or shadow. 
It may be made to harmonize a system of coloring 
that would be crude without it, and it may produce 
a marvellous richness; but exactly in proportion 
as it may be used to adorn, in that proportion it may 
be used to destroy beauty, and to draw attention 
to ugliness. And it must be admitted that the way 
in which gilding is generally used displays an ex- 
traordinary ignorance of its artistic properties. 
In the first place, it makes the objects it covers 
more conspicuour There are some things (some 
carvings, for instance) which are very good, both 
in design and workmanship, but which require 
some of their parts to be emphasized and made 
to stand out against other parts. In these cases 
we may gild either of the parts, and so produce 
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the desired contrast. As a rule, it will be found 
best to gild those intended to catch the light. It 
will be found in almost all cases that the use of 
gold should in decoration be reserved for the ac- 
centuation of form. This is of course only a 
general rule, and is liable to many exceptions 
under peculiar circumstances. But how is gold 
generally used? Let us look round the room 
and see. It is to be seen on the frames of the 
mirrors above mentioned. The cornices above 
the valances of the curtains look as if they had 
been dipped into it;-the pattern of the wall-paper 
is drawn out with it, and the mouldings of the 
doors are covered with it. We shall discuss the 
nature of these carvings and mouldings present- 
ly; meanwhile, let us suppose that they are of 
good design and carefully wrought. Consider 
those of the panels of the doors. The beauty of 
good plain mouldings consists in the contrast of 
light and shade that exists between its members, 
and of the relative proportions of those members. 
On mouldings of this kind gilding might be em- 
ployed with great effect, not by covering over the 
whole, but by so care- 
fully choosing certain 
members that the con- 
trasts of light and 
shade between them 
shall be increased, 
and the proportions of 
them maintained or 
improved. The same 
rules will apply to all 
mouldings and carv- 
ings whatsoever that 
have to be gilt. Asa 
matter of fact, how- 
ever, in most houses 
the mouldings are 
very far from being 
either well designed 
or carefully executed. 
They are, on the con- 
trary, poor in form 
and coarse in work- 
manship. In such 
cases gilding usually 
merely serves to at- 
tract attention to what 
should be carefully 
left as subdued as 
possible. 

But, indeed, as we 
look round we see 
that discord prevails. 
What can be more 
harsh than the white 
marble chimney-piece 
surrounding the cold 
steel grate? Grates 
can be easily procured 
calculated to give a 
large amount of heat 
for the fuel consumed, 
with a very small edge 
of iron round a square 
opening in front, deli- 
cately moulded. If 
this. be surrounded 
above and on each 
side with tiles about 
six or eight inches 
square, of good color 
and design, and the 
whole be inclosed with 
a good bold moulding 
of painted deal or oak, 
the result is most ef- 
fective, and the cost 
is slight. One or more 
shelves may be erect- 
ed above, on brackets 
or otherwise. All the 
beauty will depend on 
the proper choice of 
tiles, grate, and mould- 
ings. In this arrange- 
ment, if the hearth be 
covered with tiles as 
well as the sides, the 
only thing that re- 
quires any labor to 
clean is the grate it- 
self, and this should 
be made as little con- 
spicuous as_ possible. 
Any amount of play of 
design may be given 
to the wooden sur- 
roundings. They may 
be ornamented with 
pilasters, or brackets, 
or shelves, or panels; 
carried up to the ceil- 
ing or left three or 
four feet high; and 
all this may be done 
more effectively in wood than in marble, as well 
as much more cheaply. 

There are three methods commonly adopted for 
covering and decorating wall spaces—plain color 
in paint, paper, or distemper; patterns in paper, 
textile fabrics, or paint; and panelling. If the 
first method be employed, all the interest of the 
well surfaces is made to depend upon color. 
There can be no objection to this; a plain sur- 
face of color is a beautiful thing, provided it be 
uniform and adapted to its purpose. But un- 
fortunately it is in rare exceptions only that we 
find walls of pleasing or suitable tones. Those 
generally used are pale green and _ yellowish- 
drab. It will be said that these are harmless; 
and to a certain extent this defense is true. But 
it must be borne in mind that the harmless is not 
a very high ideal to aspire to, and that it is this 
inability in most of us to make our walls better 
than harmless that drives us to seek relief in 
vast-sized mirrors or other coarse decorations to 
give some life to our rooms. If we are fortunate 























enough to possess good pictures, the problem is 
simple. All we have to do is to paint, paper, or 
distemper the walls with such a tint as shall form 
a good background to, without interfering with, 
the pictures. A rich brownish- green will be 
found one of the best for this purpose. If, how- 
ever, we have no pictures, or very few, we must 
depend on the beauty of our wall decorations 
themselves. Now, if we call to mind the colors 
that we have seen on the walls in our friends’ 
houses, is there any one amongst them that ever 
gave us an even momentary feeling of interest or 
pleasure? Some, as we said before, are harm- 
less, that is to say, entirely uninteresting; but 
for the most part they are actually aggressive by 
their extreme crudeness. There is one, for in- 
stance, very much like that of lavender kid gloves, 
that is used often in distemper and paint, and 
mixed with pure white or white and gold in pa- 
pers. The effect is one of astonishing repulsive- 
ness. It possesses no brillianey, no depth, no 
warmth, no interest or beauty of any kind. It 
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is unsuitable for pictures, and clashes with al- 
































one color is employed, yet there is always a gen- 
eral effect of harmonious blending of tone togeth- 
er which should be sought after—an effect best 
seen at such a distance that the pattern ceases 
to be very distinct. This general effect is analo- 
gous to, and should be considered in the same 
light as, one tint. Many papers when viewed 
from certain distances give undue prominence to 
one particular feature, owing to its color not be- 
ing in proper harmony with those of the other 
features of the design; and the constant repe- 
tition of the pattern over the wall surface often 
causes the prominent features to be arranged in 
lines and figures in themselves unpleasing, though 
all the lines and figures of the design unrepeated 
may be faultless. Before a wall-paper is chosen, 
therefore, care should be taken that two or three 
breadths are placed side by side in order to de- 
tect this secondary pattern, if it exists. Exactly 
the same effect may be produced without promi- 
nence in color by the unequal distribution of the 
design. Supposing, for instance, it is printed 
light on a dark ground, and owing to this fault 
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most every tint that is brought near to it. It 
is impossible, without the help of illustration, 
to say much about color that will be of much 
practical value; nor, indeed, have we space to 
refer to all the thousands of harsh tints, single 
and mixed, which may be seen disfiguring the 
walls of houses. The only thing that can be 
done in this matter is to appeal to every one’s 
own taste as far as possible, and to try and make 
them exercise their judgment. Do not let us be 
content, on the one hand, with gloominess and 
dullness ; let us avoid with horror, on the other 
hand, all crudeness and mere showiness. Let us 
be careful that the color chosen shall be one not 
merely beautiful in small quantities, as for in- 
stance scarlet or bright blue, but suitable to cov- 
ering large spaces, and sufficiently quiet to be a 
permanent rest to the eye. 

When wall-papers printed in patterns are used, 





there are further considerations which should 
guide our choice. It should be borne in mind, | 
however, that although in these cases more than | 


the pattern is thicker in some places than in oth- 
ers, then the thick parts viewed from a short dis- 
tance will make little masses of light, and the thin 
parts little masses of dark color, which may make 
on a large surface a secondary pattern of unpleas- 
ing appearance. 

But besides the production of general effect at 
such a distance that the primary design can not 
be distinctly seen, we have to consider the latter 
itself, the curves of its lines, and the beauty of 
its elementary features. It is, of course, impossi- 
ble to discuss all the infinite variety of forms that 
wall-paper patterns have assumed, but there are 
certain classes of them about which something 
may be said. The first of these classes is that in 
which natural objects, flowers, leaves, birds, etc., 
are used in what is called an unconventional man- 
ner, that is, drawn on the paper as the artist would 
draw them were he simply making studies from 
nature. Now, even supposing that it were possi- 
ble at a considerable cost to reproduce exactly 
the illustrations of a first-rate work on botany or 
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ornithology, such a design would be eminently un- 
suited to its place. This, I suppose, no one will 
venture to deny. Not only, however, would it be 
unsuitable, it would be intrinsically bad ; it would 
lack the first element of artistic design—arrange- 
ment. But it may be said that in all patterns 
that repeat themselves in the way in which wall- 
papers of necessity must, there must be some 
arrangement. This is true; but the fact only 
makes the want of arrangement in the subordi- 
nate parts more conspicuous by contrast with the 
formality of the main features. I have seen, for 
instance, a pattern made of little bunches of 
flowers, red and blue and yellow (just as they 
might have been had they been copied directly 
after they had been picked, only very badly done), 
at the angles of a diamond-shaped trellis-work of 
gilt lines. Here, it is true, the flowers which com- 
pose the bunch are natural, but not the bunch it- 
self, nor the placing of bunches at regular inter- 
vals. It is,in fact, absurd to talk of naturalism 
on a wall-paper at *'l; at best we can only pro- 
duce but a feeble purody of it. What we can do, 
however, is to make 
use of certain forms 
suggested to us by na- 
ture which will be 
really suitable to the 
positions they have to 
occupy, which will be 
pliable, that is to say, 
capable of being work- 
ed up into a continu- 
ous, evenly distributed, 
and well-arranged de- 
sign, and which will be, 
besides all. this, very 
beautiful in themselves. 
Such idealizations from 
nature are the honey- 
suckle pattern of the 
Assyrians and Greeks ; 
all the wonderful stone 
carvings which fill our 
medieval churches, so 
renowned for the ap- 
preciation they bear ev- 
idence to of the most 
subtle forms of birds, 
beasts, and _ flowers; 
all the Persian designs 
for ceilings, textile fab- 
rics, pottery, and paint- 
ings, unrivalled for in- 
tricacy of form with- 
out confusion, grace of 
line without weakness, 
and brillianey of color 
without gaudiness; all 
the flowing friezes of 
Renaissance times, so 
faultless in their curves. 
It is not because we 
love nature more, but 
because we understand 
her less, that we have 
ceased to follow a pre- 
cedent that has been 
hitherto universal. 

There is another 
class of papers in 
which the main part 
of the pattern is geo- 
inetrical. Papers of 
this kind are often very 
satisfactory, but do not 
usually possess as much 
interest as those involv- 
ing free curves. They 
are, however, often very 
suitable to passages 
and halls, and may be 
used with advantage in 
places where some- 
thing a little less mo- 
notonous than a plain 
surface of color is re- 
quired. The geomet- 
rical patterns should 
always be small, never 
more than a few inch- 
es square, and should 
be simple also. Their 
want of interest tends 
to make them coarse 
and vulgar if used on a 
large scale. As a rule 
it will be found that 
where figures involv- 
ing squares are employ- 
ed, it will be much bet- 
ter to place them with 
their sides vertical and 
horizontal, than with 
their corners at their 
highest and _ lowest 
points, like the dia- 
mond-shaped panes of glass in church windows. 
The difficulties of decoration are very much in- 
creased in many cases by the thorough badness 
of the groundwork on which it has to be placed, 
and by the thorough badness of the thing that 
has to be decorated. So that often all that can 
be done is to make the best of a bad job. And 
here the decorator is placed in a dilemma, for he 
must never descend to the level of much that he 
can not remove, and much of his work is on this 
account made to seem out of keeping, and to jar 
with things that are near to it. 

Many who read this article will be inclined to 
resent the application of the term vugar to their 
house decoration. They will say that these things 
are matters of taste, and that they have as much 
right to call my recommendations vulgar as I 
have their drawing-rooms. I attempted to prove 
at the beginning that the essence of vulgarity in 
people was the desire to get as much show as pos- 
sible, independent of beauty, for the money they 
are prepared to lay out. Though I believe this 
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vulgarity is often owing to long neglect of taste, 
and may co-exist with refinement in other things, I 
believe that most of us, when we look round our 
rooms, will find that this is the spirit that has 
prevailed. I have tricd to describe ways of dec- 
orating that shall not make show but beauty their 
chief object. The result will often be simplicity 
verging on plainness, But if any will honestly 
try to work in the line I have laid down, they will 
find that they have discovered for themselves new 
interests and pleasures in life, which will perpet- 
ually surround them, And they will find as time 
goes on that the pleasure is a growing one, and 
that as we are able to buy new treasures out of 
our savings, we shall not despise our earlier ef- 
forts, and that the new picture or the new piece 
of china we have bought will add a lustre to, 
without creating a discord in, the old room. 





Batrienoro, Sept. 17, 1879. 

Messrs. Moran & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. Y. City: 

Dear Sirs,—It affords me great pleasure to in- 
form you of the wonderful cure your “ Constitu- 
tion Water” has wrought upon my wife. Her 
doctor had pronounced her incurable of Bright’s 
disease of the kidneys, but, thanks to you, she is 
as well to-day as she ever was in her life. She 
says she is certain if it had not been for your 








medicine she would hae been dead before this | 


time, and truly hopes that all who suffer with 

Bright’s kidney disease will try your “ Constitu- 

tion Water” before they wait too long; wish- 

ing you many happy years, and that your med- 

icine may reach every sufferer, I am, Sirs, very 

respectfully yours, Wu. A, TrevatHay, 
Ask your druggist for it. 





Purasant Hirt, Miss., July 5, 1879. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. Y. City: 
I pray God that you may be spared many years 
to relieve others as you have me and my child. 
I have been taking medicine, almost daily, for 
thirteen years with scarcely any benefit, until the 
“ Constitution Water” was brought to my notice. 
I have attended to my household duties the past 
week, for the first time in three months, the past 
month was the first month that I have escaped 
my severe sick head-spells. I take great pleas- 
ure in recommending “Constitution Water” to 
all my suffering friends. 
Very respectfully, Mrs. M. A. Sratey. 
Ask your druggist for it—[ Com.] 
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THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES, Five Copies, one year 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES, Ten Copies, and 


THE WEEKLY TIMES, Single Copies, one year 
THE WEEKLY TIMES, Ten Copies, and one free for club 


10 00 


one free for Club 


THE WEEKLY TIMES—Subscriptions for six months, 60c.; three months, 40c. 


These prices are invariable. 


We have no travelling agents. 


Remit in drafts on New York or 


Post-Office Money Orders, if possible ; and where neither of these can be procured, send the money 


in a registered letter. 
Address 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, New York City. 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from 75c. upwards. 

SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

COM BINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house. 

HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im- 
ported, 15c. each ; $1 50 per dozen. 


Advice a by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- | 


range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 

Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIFYING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise= 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Catalogue, ‘‘ How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 





NO BETTER PRESENT FOR AN INVALID, 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 












ART EMBROIDERY. 


A book cortaining full instructions in the 
South Kensington Stitch, Price 50c. 

Tilton’s Transparent Embroidery Patterns. These 

do not require stamping or transferring, but can -be 

used directly upon the material to be embroidered. 

Sample, with list of Designs, 30 cents. Either of above 

mailed to any address, on receipt of price, by 

S.W. TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS 


Soto BrALl DEALERS TuRouGHouT Tne WORLD, 
GOLO MEDAL PARIS EXPQ SITION-1878. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


KW URGANS 23 Stops, B set Goldeu Tongue Reeds, & Uct's. 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d 6 years, Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book, $143 to $' 
you buy be sure to write me. Illustrated Newspaper sent Free. 


Address DANL. F. BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey. 














Of every description for ladies and rege nee House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 

‘ P.O. Box 1654, New York. 
: RYKES* BEARD ELIXIR 
z Sbsard ovenes eaecth dbase tn RemsieuesOioye, thers 

cuts are from the org: 

i from ita use. It works like magic and never faile. N 
pe en ey ea 
Pro erers ‘siasine, Ll, Allcthers counterfeit. 

ENSINGTON ART ROOMS, 74 W. 85th St., N.Y. 


City. Imported Crewels and Designs — 
Stamping. Send stamp for Circular, 





RELIABLE. 





| 

















FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT| 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the ‘TEE’ H, hard- 
ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect § 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but § 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DON'T. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the # 
day. Sold by druggists. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE, 


TO MOTHERS:—Yon take an 
Umbrella to protect you from 
Sun and Rain—why not use the 
same for the baby? Nothing 
will skieid as well. Umbrellas 
put on old style of a 

L. P. TIBBALS, 
820 Broadway, New York. 
Beware of Imitations. 


PLAYS, PANTOMIMES, TABLEAUX. 


For Amateur Theatricals, School Exhibitions, Read- 
ing Clubs, Reciters, Dialogues, Speakers, Temperance 
Plays, Irish Plays, Dutch Plays, Ethiopian Plays, Ju- 
venile Plays, Fairy Plays, Guide-Books for Amateurs, 
Wax-Works, Charades, Costumes, Tableau Lights, Col- 
ored Fire, Burut Cork, Theatrical Face Preparations, 
Wigs, Beards, Moustaches, Masks, Clogs, Banjos, 
Bones, Music, Song Books, &c. The only complete 
catalogue (112 pages) of the above sent free by 

H Y HOURS COMPANY, 
Theatrical Publishers, No. 5 Beekman St., New York. 














Combination Toilet Comb, combining Crimper, Friz- 
zer, Waver, Curler, and ordinary comb. Never breaks. 
Dries hair instantly after washing. Assists growth. 
Prevents falling out. Restores natural color. Cures 
headache. Mailed, prepaid for $1. Discount to trade. 

EMPIRE MANUFACTURING CO., 192 Broadway. 


Pe Elegant Holiday Present—A gilt bound Autograph 
Album, with 48 beautifully engraved pages, alxo 47 
select quotations, all for 15c., postpaid. P. O. stamps 
taken. Agents wanted. Franklin Bros., West Haven,Ct. 


The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
> WAVE (which justtook 
1st Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
y sition), made wholly of 
%¢ natural curly hair, is indis- 
pensable to a lady who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin 
or will not remain in crimp in 
damp or warm weather. It is the 
“latest” and best, being guaranteed to 
wear three times longer than AN YW other 
wave made. Price, $4 to 
Sent, C.0.D., ha gw, of hee To be had 
ONLY of MRS. C. THOMPSON, 210 Wabazh Ave., 
Chicago. Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 
6 Gold,Crystal, Lace, Perfumed, & Chromo cards,name 
in gold and jet, 10c. Clinton Bros.,Clintonville,Ct. 


_ eae by Massachusetts Board of Health— 
Infants’ Food. Cheap, easily made, equals mothers’ 
milk. Recipe $1. Jno. Munro, Bathurst Village,Canada. 


4 ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS, with name, - 
‘ paid,10c. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 
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E.R & Sas 


Grand and Allen Ws, New York. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 


(WHEN IT COMES). 


SANTACLAUS 


INVITES HIS FRIENDS to INSPECT the STOCK of 


TOYS, DOLLS, 


HOBBY HORSES, 


GAMES, CARRIAGES, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
DRUMS, 


AND THOUSANDS OF 


OTHER VARIETIES 


In His Fairy Land 


CALCULATED to make OUR DEAR ONES HAPPY. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING 
UNTIL CHRISTMAS EVE, 


OUR STORE AND WINDOWS 
HAVE BEEN 


ILLUMINATED BY ELECTRICITY 


FOR OVER ONE MONTH. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


NOS. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 ALLEN ST, 


STERN BROTHERS, 


32, 34, & 36 West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


DRY AND FANCY GOODS. 


Sole Importers of the justly celebrated 


LUPIN KID GLOVES, 


2 Buttons, 85c. 8 Buttons, $1 10 

4 Buttons, $1 25 6 Buttons, 150 

Misses’ 2 Buttons, 72c. Misses’ 3 Buttons, 85c. 
Gents’ 2 Buttons, $1 00 


Mailed upon receipt of price and postage. 


Orders by mail receive our most care= 
ful and speedy attention, 


STERN BROTHERS. 
LADIES 


Who wish to purchase any 
kind of Human Hair Goods, 
Invisible Fronts, Wigs, Hair 
Jewelry, &c., will save both 
time and money by sending 
for our latest and richly il- 
lustrated Catalogue, which is 
mailed free. Address 
HAUSSER & CO., 
Importers of Human Hair, 
300 Grand Street, 
New York City. 
Goods sent, C.O. D., with 
privilege of examination. 


Mme.GURNEY & CO., 


823 Broadway, New York, 


IMPORTERS OF HONITON and POINT LACE, Pat- 
terns for same, and the new and BravTiruL Mate«:iAL, 


ARRASENE. 


How to Work the Arrasene and Crewel, 25c. How to 
Make Lace,250 Illustrations and Hand- 
some Pattern, 50c. How to work Darned Net 
and Point Applique, and full-sized Patterns, 25c. Lace 
Pattern Book aud New Supplement (now ready) of Col- 
lars, Cuffs, Jabots, Handkerchiefs, Tidies, &c., &c., 25c. 
8c. for sample and price-lists. @a- When postage 
Stamps are sent in payment for goods, they can only 
be received at a reduction of 10 per cent. 


SILK LACE GOODS, 


MANUFACTURED AT 


JENNINGS’ LACE WORKS, Brooklyn, 


The only Manufactory of LACE GOODS in this coun- 
try. Bretonne Lace, Point d’Esprit Net, 
‘Thread, and other Silk Lace Edgings. Scarfs and 
Scarfings. _Also, Lace Mitts, and all the latest 
styles of Nets for the Hair, now so extensively 
worn. Our Laces are equal in quality to the finest 
Machine Laces made in Europe. Centennial Diploma 
and Medal awarded to our goods. 

Wholesale Trade only supplied. 


A. G. JENNINGS, 


428 Broome Street, N.Y. 
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Faded or soiled CRAPE rejinished to withstana] 


b 
, - & COMP’ 
Domestic” Burtp1ne, Bway & 14th St.,N.¥ 
=x =o - 





6 Lily, Floral, Enamel, Gilt Scroll, Motto. Marble Cards, 
no2 alike, name on, 10c. Card Milis, Northford, Ct. 








Beant AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, bound in Gilt, 48 
Pages, Engraved in Colors, and 54 select quotations 
for same,15c. 12 Photograph Cards,name and photo on, 
50c. Send Photograph. F. LYMA N,Clintonville,Conn. 


Chromo, Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name,10c. 
5 0 40 allchromos,10c. Star Printing Co.,Northford,Ct. 





1879 JONES 1840 


NEW AND ELEGANT WINTER GOODS. 


35 DEPARTMENTS STOCKED WITH NOVELTIES. 


Bargains in Every Department | 


for the Holidays. 


TOYS, GAMES, FANCY GOODS, etc. 
es 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. A SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. av’ oS GLASSWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 0 CROCKERY. 
SILKS. oO O MAJOLICA. 

a 7 
FURS. 9 O CHINA. 

oO Oo 
Oo ‘a 
ia) Oo 
Oo Oo 

x x 








Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue \} 





1] AND 
| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 


x 


“°°, JONES ° 








SHOES. 0 O DOLLS. 
CARPETS. o° aiovss. 
UPHOLSTERY OD oO LACES. 
FURNITURE. “Q AO” — MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. 9 Fornisuwna G’ps. 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 


NOVELTIES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Samples sent free. Send 3-cent stamp for Illus- 
trated Catalogue, 100 pages. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 


French Novelties in Fichus, Collarettes, Jabots, 
&c., in the following Fashionable Laces: Duchesse, 
Point d’Alencon, Point Languedoc, Bretonne, and 
Valenciennes. Persian Bordered Mull Neck 
Handkerchiefs and Scarfs. 

The latest Novelty: Embroidered Mull Fichus, 
and a fine Line of Embroidered Sets, &c., Kc. 


REAL LACES. 


‘ Point Lace Flouncings, Point and Duchesse Lace, 
Collarettes, Handkerchiefs, Lace Bracelets, &c. 

For Evening Wear: Spanish Lace Scarfs, 
and Mantillas. 

Also, the latest Novelty in Trimming Lace, 
“Point de Languedoc.” 


Broadway, cor. [9th St. 








THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 

L. SHA W?S, 54 West 14th St., N. ¥. 


6 Beautiful asst’d Cards, name on all, in Cage, and 
fine Present, 10cts. DIME CO., Clintonville, Ct. 











i 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


& Dall 


A VERY LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


COFFEE, TEA, DINNER, DESSERT, AND WATER 
SETS, CAKE AND FRUIT STANDS, 
Entree, Vegetable, 
Meat Dishes, 


TUREENS, SPOONS AND FORKS, CUTLERY, &c.; 
ALSO, A GREAT VARIETY OF NOVELTIES, 
CARD CASES, CARD RECEIVERS, JEWEL BOx- 
ES, CHILDREN’S SETS, ORNAMENTAL PIECES, 
VASES, &c. 


SALESROOM, 


686 Broadway. 


For sale by Dealers everywhere. 





Established Half a Century. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N.Y., 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN | 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show a larger and richer as- 
sortment of Fringes, Gimps, Ornaments, and Buttons 
than has been exhibited for a number of years. Colored 
Fringes made to order to match samples, with buttons 
to correspond. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


The Young Ladies’ Journal, 


CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S 
MAGNIFICENT GRAND DOUBLE PART, 


MORE SPLENDID THAN EVER, IS NOW READY. 





PERMANENTLY IMPROVED & ENLARGED. | 


Three large COLORED PLATES. A Supplement 
of CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S AMUSEMENTS. 
A FOUR-PAGE Supplement, Marriott's Opera Qua- 
drille. The ENLARGED GIGANTIC Spm con- 
taining all the LATEST WINTER FASHIONS from 


PARIS, and a variety of DESIGNS for EMBROIDERY | 


and other fancy NEEDLEWORK. The commence- 
ment of Two New Stories. Nine complete CHRIST- 
MASSTORIES. Also, MUSIC, POETRY, RECIPES, 
&e. SOLD BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Price of the Double Part, 70 cents. 
Monthly Parts, 35 cents, postpaid. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
Formerly the Willmer & Rogers News Company, 
31 Beekman Street, New York. 


Succeeding 


Subscriptions received for ail Foreign Publications. | 





NOTICE. 


It being the purpose of the Publishers to increase Harper's 


YounG PEopLe 40 16 pages, the last inside page will be reserved 


for approved Advertisements after the issue of December 23, 1879. 
Application should be made to the 


MANAGER OF ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 








with gilt stamp. A library of 


excuse for wo 0} 
42 cents, which is much less than the p' 
Two books for 75 cents. 


A 70° PAGE DICTIONARY FOR 42 CTS. 
The American Licti Languag 


ictionary of the English 


e 

contains 700 pages, 30,000 words clearly defined, acc u- 

rately pronounced, and correctly eget. with nearly 
ely 


justrations, and is handsom bound in cloth, 
in itself, No 
paid, for 


e 
rance now. Sent, 
ublisher’s price. 


8 en. 
BURT & PRENTICE, Booksellers, 73 Beekman 8&t., N.Y 








A'TMORE'S 


177 





Established 1842. 


Tr ALSET™ 1876 


GENUINE ENGLISH 


PLUM PUDDING 


MINCE MEAT. 


TRADE-MARK. 


EQUAL IN EVERY RESPECT TO THE IMPORTED. AT LESS COST. ASK 
YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 








ATMORE & SON, 141 South Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


Notwithstanding the recent advance in all kinds of 
DRY GOODS and FANCY GOODS, we offer a large 
and fine assortment of SILKS, VELVETS, SUITS, 
DRESS GOODS, CLOTHS, SHAWLS, CLOAKS, DOL- 
MANS, WRAPS, LINENS, TABLE-COVERS, FANCY 
GOODS, KID GLOVES, LACES, LADIES’ UNDER- 
WEAR, MILLINERY GOODS, HATS, SHOES, 
SKIRTS, BLANKETS, CARPETS, &c., &c., at the 
old prices. 

We purchased largely of this season’s goods in an- 
ticipation of the advance, and are thus enabled to 
offer superior inducements, 

We call your especial attention to our 
descriptive catalogue, which will be fur- 
nished on application. 

Our country order department is thoroughly organ- 
ized, and we are able to furnish goods promptly and 
with as much care and at as reasonable prices as if 
the customer purchased in person. 


SEND 3 CENTS FOR CATALOGUE. 


FANCY ARTICLES 
For Holiday Presents, 


INCLUDING ANCIENT and MODERN BRASSES, 
BRONZES, VASES, CLOCKS, WATCHES, 
OPERA GLASSES, LEATHER GOODS. 


‘JAPANESE WARE, 


And a FULL ASSORTMENT of 


Perfumery, 


COMBS, BRUSHES, MIRRORS, &c., &c., 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


A. T, Stewart & Co,, 


BROADWAY 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sis. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


Offer a choice selection o1 


FRENCH PATTERN 


BONNETS AND HATS, 


and Rich French Flowers, Ostrich and Fancy Feathers. 
NOVELTIES IN 


“FLORAL GARNITURES,” 


For WEDDING, BALL, and EVENING COSTUMES. 


TROPICAL LEAP PLANTS AND BOUQUETS,” 
FOR JARDINIERES, VASES, AND BASKETS 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
28 East 14th Street, four doors west of University 
i Place, New York. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop’r, 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 




















HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year..... eseees $4 00 
| HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
| HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............. .. 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harrre’s MaGazine..... ) . 

Harver’s WEEKLY....... One NOGPiccecccac: $10 00 
Harper's Bazar......... ) 

Harper's MaGazine..... | =e 

Harprr’s WEEKLY....... j One Year........... a 
Harrer’s MaGazine..... 7 2 
Harper's Bazak.......++ } Cae TOEF «26200000: lie 
Harper's WEEKLY....... - ” 
Harper's BazaR......... } One Year........... 00 


Harper’s WEFKLY....... 


’ > 2 
Haxras’s Young Proruss For Year 1880 only. 5 00 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post- Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Frankuin Square, New York, 








| ARII Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
} to 20 days. No pay till Cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Chio. 


5() Elegant Cards. New Chromo, Shells,Gilt-Edge,&c., 
| with name, 10c. G. A. Spring, E. Wallingford, Ct. 
| 50202 Agents Wanted by 1000 Advertisers 
e in the AGENT’S HERALD, Box 9, Phila., Pa. 


| 5 Perfumed Cards,Gold Motto,Snowflake. Lace, Lily, 
i &c., with name, 10c, Postmaster Higganum, Coun. 
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COLD 
IMPATIENT Mr. Snow. 


FACETLA. 

A German paper, which must be edited by a nimble 
man, declares that it is wrong to write in novels that 
the *‘sea ran mountains high,” because, in fact, the 
sea runs very little more than twenty feet high. The 
German is rleht ; and it is equally wrong to speak of 
a gorgeous sunset, for the sun does not set; or the 
moonlight sleeping on a bank, for moonlight never 
sleeps ; or Father Rhine, for the Rhine is a river, and 
nobody's father at all. In point of fact, it is wrong to 
use words at any time, for words always mean some- 
thing else. The correct thing is to open your month 
only when you are hungry, and hold your tongue un- 
der all circumstances. 

——>———— 

It is not true that a married man can ever become 
a bird, althongh when he comes home at two in the 
morning his wife very often makes him quail. 


Somstiendicielerinieenne 
Governess (teaching alphabet), “ And what comes 
after T, Master William ?” 
Master Wivitam. “ Bed.” 
[Jt would have done 80, too, if we had been 
that governess. 
———_—.—_——_ 
Ciumeiness.—Fanny can not imagine why on earth 
Charlie is so long tying her neckerchief, which has come 
undone, when ma did it in a minute before she came 
out. 
——_—— 
FROM THE GENERAL TO THE PARTICULAR. 
Tnx new Govreness. ‘Now I suppose you know 
that there are three times as much water as land upon 
the surface of the earth ?” 
Tommy. “I should think so, indeed. 
puddles !” 


Look at the 





NEGLECT. 


“Hi! hello, inside there! 


Have you forgotten all about me?” 


An irascible colonel recently declared at a game of 
whist that he had never held a trump in his life. 
“That is impossible,” remarked a young man; “ you 
muist at least have held a trump when you dealt.” 

“Sir,” roared the old soldier, ‘1 always misdealt.” 

RR ee 


RETRIBUTION. 
Papa. “What's the matter, John? Aren’t you well?” 
Joun. “I don’t feel quite well, sir, please. I think 
it’s the kitchen stairs a-top of the plum pie.” 
(He had, then, been at it as usual in the passage. 
aunnimuniijesnesmacs 
ONLY HALF A SHOW. 


First Hinernian. “ Well, Patsy, did ye see the illu- 
minations 2?” 

Sroonp Hiperntan. “ Faith an’ I sor one, but it 
hadn’t been loighted.” 

————_——_— 
ONE WAY OF PUTTING IT. 

Mistress. “‘ Has any one called while we were out, 
Sarah ?” 

Saran (the new servant). ‘‘ Yes, ma’am, two ladies, 
but'I did not catch their names, and they had not got 
their tickets with them.” 


A DAMPER. 


Mr. Tempiar. “ Mrs. Gluppins, you are now old: let 
me implore you, give up drink; set an example to 
your a dash the venomed goblet from your lips 
and refresh at that limpid stream, crystal white an 
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WHICH IS WHICH? 


O_p GENTLEMAN. “Sam! Sam! hang it, are you deaf? Have you— Bless me! miss, I beg your pardon: 
I mistook you for my son Sam. Can’t tell Boys from Girls out-of-doors nowadays.” 


“WAIT FOR AN ANSWER.” 


Can an innkeeper be always “a host in himself” ? 

Can the Roll of Fame be properly described as “ fill- 
ing at the price” ? 

Can a baker by trade be said to be a “‘ regular loaf- 
er”? 
Can striking attitudes be called harmless pugilism ? 

Can ‘three sheets in the wind” be said to be very 
‘strange bedclothes” ? 

Can spare-rib be really a popular diet among the 
Mormons ? 

Can a plain cook be also a pretty one ? 

Can pearl powder be said to be “ the pale of civiliza- 


tion”? ° 
SUNDAY READING. 
Lapy. “No, thanks; I never read newspapers on 


| Sundays.’ 


Waiter. ‘ Beg pardon, mum, but this is a Sunday 
paper.” , 
A MAN REMEMBERFP—One with a wooden leg. 


———_>——_—— 
A horse-pistol hardly ever refuses to kick. 


Se ae 
MUST DRAW A LINE SOMEWHERE. 


The editor and proprietor of a Tasmanian newspaper 
was once remonstrated. with by a bishop's chaplain, 
who pointed out to him that his copan of public opin- 
ion was chiefly made up of scurrility, blasphemy, and 
indecency. In the full fury of his zeal, the young 


| ecclesiastic wound up by saying, ‘In England, a man 


clear, soft as the balmy summer breeze, pure as a | 


’ 


mother’s love—water! water! 
Mrs. G. “ Ees, sur, it be mighty convenient fur bilin’ 
taters in.” 





SAS ft fh. os, Y, LAY Sf. 
YT UAE, 
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who edited such a paper would be considered outside 
the social pale.” 

The editor calmly replied, “ In Tasmania, sir, no man 
is considered outside the social pale—until he’s hanged.” 





Inpran Inka oF A Locomottve.—‘‘ The Sahibs,” say 
the Indian country folks, “imprison a fire-fiend in 
their railway engine, and coax him to set the wheels 
a-going by the promise of a good bagful of water at 
the next station. His shriek resembles the sound of 
a whistle, and the pufling of the chimney is but the 
panting of his bosom.” 

Sec tone 

A Parisian actress recently remarked to her friend, 
“T don’t see any use wearing monogram stockings 
this kind of weather.” 

a eee 

Parson. “Seated alone, in the evening of life, your 
thoughts, my friend, must ofttimes wander to many 
subjects 2?” 

AceEp Rustic. “ Yes,.they doos, sir. Mostly a Sun- 
days, when you be a-preaching, sir.” 

Se cian 


Pat. ‘Do ye buy rags and bones here 2?” 

Rac Mercuant. ‘ We do, surr.” 

Pat. “ Thin, be jabers! put me on the schkales.” 
peas! aaa 


As an illustration of the cosmopolitan character of 
San Francisco, an English traveller lately visiting 
there writes: ‘‘I had my boots blackened by an Af- 
rican, my chin shaved by a European, and a bed 
made by an Asiatic; a Frenchman cooked my dinner, 
an Englishman showed me a seat, an Irishman changed 
my’plate, a Chinaman washed my table mr my and a 
German handed me my bill.” is is nothing out of 
the way, for in South Afri¢a a similar state of things 
exists. One may have his boots cleaned by a Zulu, 
his chin shaved <s a Creole, and his bed made by a 
Hottentot; an Asiatic may cook his dinner, a Cape 
boy may show him to his seat, a Frenchman may 
change his plate, an Irishwoman may wash his table 
napkin, and a Jew may hand him his bill. 























THE CHRISTMAS TURKEY. 


nt Mary, d’yer smell dat moist like, kinder spicy smell comin’ up thru der ventilator?” 


“Ves, Tim 


“Well, dat’s der Puddin’; and de udder, vot smells like nothin’ else I knows, daf’s Turkey !” 





(Both together, sniffing, “ Oh—h—h!" 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED ROMANCE. 


“By my halidom,” said De Neuville, raising his hat gracefully from his brow, “you are the fairest dame 


in all Manahatta.” 


“* Peace, viscount,” responded Viola; ‘‘you’embarrass me.” 





